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Doors are being constantly openeg 


in God’s providence to new s of Missi labour, which i 

the Moravian Church is unable to enter lack of funds. 4 
The LONDON ASSOCIATION which was founded in 1817 by memb 
several denominations in England to assist the missionary activities of 
United Brethren (or Moravians uct this carmest appeal ‘uke geod 
deficiency and so enable it to go 


We must neglect no opportunity to extend God’s Kingdom 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by HORACE E. LINDSEY, Hon. % 


Office: 27 Paul St 


MonsViaN MicsiOnS === 


President : SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
*& Moravian Selsshon, dhe alidedk Pantageten VOtionnry Chord; wes timated tl 
Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the number of the home members of the 
Church, one in every 75 of whom are Missionaries as compared with about one in five thousand 
Protestant Churches generally. ; 


FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which helps the funds of the 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the Wo: 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for t 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
a eee ac ee and the Hartford School # 

Religious Educa‘ courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A., S.T.M, 








or Ph.D. 

Tuition: $25.00 a semester. 

en Pee Set eahniomeay families at modest 
ren 


Year-book sent upon spplication te the Dean, 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., LL.D., President. 
































THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(BRITISH ORGANISATION) 
19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 
FOUNDED 1846 )NCORPORATED}I912 


The central and world-wide Alliance of Evangelical Churches and Christians, the foundation 
object of which is the furtherance of Christian Union and Co-operation. 


On every hand new r ibiliti ge the activities of the Alliance. It has wisely and 
successfully promoted Religious Liberty, and is to-day a bulwark in defence of all that the 
Reformation stands for in England, Europe and throughout the world. Its funds are freely 
used to succour Persecuted Christians in all countries. © 


In the Mission Fields, where the World’s Evangelical Alliance has won many victories 
through its patient and wise efforts, the Alliance unites Missionaries of all agencies, and its 
annual Universal Week of Prayer is a powerful factor in Missionary co-operation. 


In Europe, Asia and countries beyond, it supports its own agents, and furthers the 
Evangelisation of the world. It is representative of the Protestant and Evangelical Churches 
in all countries, and has Branches or agents in most countries. Throughout the civilised 
world the Alliance is maintaining important Evangelical interests. Appeals from the 
Protestant Churches of many countries are continuously{before the Council, who advise or 
make grants as funds allow. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS URGENTLY NEEDED 
LEGACIES ARE AN INVALUABLE HELP 


Subscriptions and Donations should be made payable to ‘‘ The World's Evangelical Alliance,’’ by 
cheque crossed ‘‘ Barclays Bank Ltd.—Bloomsbury Branch. 








sagpeice should be carefully described as bequeathed to: ‘‘ The Treasurer for the time being. of The 
World’s Evangelical Alliance (British Organisation) of 19 Russell Square, London, W.C. 


Subscriptions or Donations should be forwarded to Henry Martyn Gooch, Esq., M.B.E., 
General Secretary, World’s ee oe Alliance, a Square, London, Ww. c.l, 
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HE articles in the Asiatic Revizw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revizw. Rect con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr E. M. Gull, 
Mr O. M. Green, Dr Wellington Koo, The Bishop of Hong- 
kong, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Mr Peter Hume. 


Eventsin Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
Sir Robert Holland, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr Archer Cust, 
Mr G. E. Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and Sir Josiah Crosby. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Mr A. Muhlenfeld, Dr H. J. 
van Mook, and Vice-Admiral Helfrich. 
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Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 
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3 VICTORIA STREET, Date 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 
Please send ‘Tue Asiatic Review’ for Twelve Months, beginning 
with to 7m pres Livery 
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CENTRAL ASIA is one of the most challenging Mission Fields 
of to-day. In no other part of the World is ignorance 
of the Gospel message more prevalent. The vast barren 
plains and formidable mountains make access to these people 
an exacting task. They need the Light of the World to shine 
in their hearts ‘“‘to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ”’ (Il. Cor.: iv. 6). 


Pray for the C.A.M. missionaries as they bring the first 


gleams of light into the hearts and homes of Central Asian 


peoples. 


Write to-day for C.A.M. Prayer Literature 


CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION 


47 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


DIRECTOR: 
Rev. ERNEST E. GRIMWOOD 


HON. TREASURER: 
Brig-General H. BIDDULPH, 
c.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

















SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 


linguistic training of missionaries. 


Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 











Presbyterian 





Church of England 


Carries on work in South- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Church of Christ in China, the 
Church in Formosa, and with 
other indigenous Churches. 





For information apply to the 
Foreign Missions Secretaries, 
Rev. T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES, M.A., 
Miss J. GALT, B.A., 

Presbyterian Church House, 
86 Tavistock Place, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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In the morning hours, or at some opportune moment during 
the day, or at night when quiet comes . . . whenever the human 
heart turns to worship, some timely spiritual guide to direct our 
thoughts can often give us aid. Herein lies the secret of the 
universal appeal of The Upper Room. 


Millions of people around the world are using this book of daily 
devotions. Have you tried it . . . for yourself and for those in 
whom you are concerned ? 


Place an order now for the July-August-September issue or, if you 
have a standing order, make sure that the quantity is sufficient for your 
needs, including copies for mailing to men and women in the service. 


We can fill all orders in full, in spite of wartime limitations on use of paper. 

This we are able to do by printing the daily devotions in the July-August- 
September issue two to a page. Over 250,000 
copies of this one issue will be mailed by The 
Upper Room direct to army and navy chaplains. 


The Upper Room is available (English and Spanish 
editions) in quantities of 10 or more to one address, 
at 5 cents per copy, post paid. Single yearly sub- 
scriptions in U.S., Canada and Latin America, 30 
cents, post-paid; four years, $1.00. Other 
countries, 40 cents ; four years, $1.35. Special 
envelopes for remailing The Upper Room, $1.00 
per 100. Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building, Nashville 3, Tenn. 




















THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN BASIC ENGLISH 





ASIC is a simplified form of everyday English, which, 
though limiting itself strictly to 850 common words, is able 
to express the meaning of all that can be said in English. 


This word limit (extended to 1000 for the Bible) necessarily 
sacrifices some of the riches of the Authorized Version; but 
Basic, because it is compelled to aim at nothing more than 
the plain sense, achieves its own beauties of directness and 
clarity. 

The Basic Bible does not compete with the Authorized Version. 
Still less does it replace it. Its purpose is to bring the 
Bible all over the world to potential readers who know only 
a little English. 


‘Teachers should most certainly possess and use this beautifully 
produced book.’ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘Children will now for the first time have a bible they can 
understand. People in China, Africa and South America or 
elsewhere who are learning English in some simplified form should 
find it very helpful, EAST AND WEST REVIEW. 


‘I have been reading it with ever-increasing delight, and with 
anticipation of clearer illumination which seldom if ever fails. 
It is in my opinion the best version of the New Testament which 
has appeared since the Authorized Version. . .. As a former 
missionary I can appreciate the value of the translation to those 
in other lands to whom English is a foreign tongue.’ 

THE BISHOP OF HULL. 


3s. net. 3s. 6d. net. 8s. 6d. net. 
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AFRICA 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AND AFRICA 
FROM AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT 








STUDY by the Committee on Africa, The War and Peace 
Aims on the Application of the ‘Eight Points’ of the 
Charter to the Problems of Africa, and especially those con- 
cerned with the Welfare of the African People living South of 
the Sahara, with related material on African Conditions and 
Needs, and including ‘ Events in African History,’ compiled by 
Dr Edwin W. Smith. 



















Principal Contents 


Introduction by Dr Anson Phelps-Stokes (Chairman of 
Committee) 
Africa and the United States 
The ‘Roosevelt-Churchill Eight Points’ and Africa’s 
Future 
Comparison of Various Peace Plans and their Applica- 
tion to Africa 
Basic Rights and Social Essentials for African Welfare 
Summary of Major Findings and Recommendations 
Appendices : 
Africa, A Brief General Description 
Terms of the Mandate System 
List of American Organizations specially interested 
in Africa 
Selected African Bibliography, etc. 
Events in African History 
















236 pages, Royal 8vo, Buckram, with map 
price $1.00 or 5s. 















PHELPS-STOKES FUND, 101 Park AvenuE, NEW YORK CITY 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS, 2 Eaton Gate, LONDON, S.W.1 














BOOKS FOR YOUTH 
WORKERS 


LET’S READ THE GOSPELS 
By Witrraip J. Dowwce = . 2/6 


TALKING THINGS OVER . » 3/6 


Discussion Topics for Youth Centres, 
including questions on World Issues. 


SENIOR LESSONS HANDBOOK 5/- 
Topics discussed include: The Nature 
of the Church, World Christianity, 
i Problem, Problems of Industry, 
tc. 
BOYS’ CLUBS: A Practical Handbook 2/6 
GIRLS’ CLUBS: A Practical Handbook 3/- 


THE SERVICE OF YOUTH 
ee oe. a ee ee 


THE SHEPHERD WAY . » 6d. 


THE GREATEST ADVENTURE 
OF ALL. . . . . » 6d. 


POSTAGE EXTRA ON ABOVE PRICES 
METHODIST YOUTH DEPARTMENT 


LUDGATE CIRCUS HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


























HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 


This union institution has been estab- 
lished for about fifteen years. Here 
missionaries and Indian Christian 
evangelists of different denominations, 
and from many parts of India, are 
gaining background knowledge of 
Islam, in order that they may present 
their great message of Christian faith 
and hope to Muslims. For this work 
they need very special intellectual and 
spiritual preparation, and a high type 
of courage and good judgment. 

During the absence of the Principal, 
Dr Dwight M. Donaldson, who will be 
on furlough in the U.S.A. (address: 
c/o International Missionary Council, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City), 
hoping to raise money for the ‘‘ Henry 
Martyn School Property Fund,’ in- 
quiries and contributions should now 
be sent to: 


Rev. J. W. SWEETMAN, 
Acting Principal and Treasurer, 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 

ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 








LIVINGSTONE 


A New Publication 


INTO ACTION 
By 
A. M. CHIRGWIN, M.A., D.D, 


The Church under war conditions 
is examined by the Author whose 
earlier work, Under Fire, received 
such widespread approval. 


Price 2s, 6d. postage 3d. 
* 


Island Evangelism 


EYES ON MADAGASCAR 
By 
J. T. HARDYMAN 
Price 1s. postage 1d. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS 
Edited by 
NORMAN GOODALL 
Price 9d. postage 1d. 
Vivid Pictures of Missionary Activity. 


* 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
YEARS OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 
By 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 
Price 4d. postage 1d. 

A pamphlet which surveys the 
work and triumph of Christian 

Missions. 
THE CHURCH IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 
Looking towards Reconstruction 
By 
NORMAN GOODALL 


A summary of the main needs and 
tasks lying before the Church in 
the Islands. 


Price 4d. postage 1d. 


Order from 

THE 
LIVINGSTONE PRESS 
42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1; 























Two identical stakes were buried in Termite- 
infested ground. Result: that on left (treated 
with *‘ Atlas A’’) undamaged : that on right (un- 


treated) attacked and largely destroyed. Test 
conducted in Rhodesia by an independent body. 


Scores of similar tests and the practical experience 
of users in termite-infested regions throughout the 
world have established beyond doubt that ‘* Atlas 
A" Wood Preservative renders every class of 
timber, both native and imported, immune from 
insect attack. 


Once timber is thoroughly treated with this 
Preservative, no insect will touch it or stay in the 
vicinity. Yet, ‘‘Atlas A’’ is quite odourless. 
Surfaces treated can subsequently be painted or 
varnished, as desired. 


In addition to providing complete protection against 
ligniperdous insects, ‘‘ Atlas A’’ also arrests and 
prevents dry rot and fungi, and renders timber 
highly resistive to fire. 


The treatment is simple—either brush-coating or 
immersion—and as ‘* Atlas A’’ is supplied highly 
concentrated (for dilution with water) the cost is 
very reasonable. Send now for further particulars 


: oe 


TSS) OMINTIANI NAL, 


Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 





Agents in principal commerctal 

centres of all free countries, 

including the following : 

Berctan’ A. de Geyter, Elizabeth- 
Conco ville 


B. Guiana Booker Bros. McConuell & 
Co. Ltd., Demerara 
BritisH C. Melhado & Sons, 


Honpuras Belize 
B. W.Invizs Stockists throughout 


Cayton . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 
InpiA. . Denis Malcolm & Co. Ltd., 


P.O. Box 438, Bombay 
Elford Edwards Ltd. 
7 Old Court House St., 
Calcutta 
Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd. 
UGANDA P.O. Box 667, Nairobi, 


Kenya 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Boite Postale 
161, Port Louis 
. H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter 
maritzburg 
Ruopgsia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 854, Bulawayo ; Bos 


508, Salisbury 
TanGanyixa J. S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 
ar-es-Salaam & Tanga 
Transvaat S. Harding. P.O. Box 
2233, Johannesburg 
Principal West Coast 
Stores 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


FOR TEACHERS : 
Pioneers of the Kingdom. Price 6/-, by post 6/4. 


Phyllis L. Garlick. Lessons for children 11-14 on the lives of 
pioneers in the Christian movement. 





Those Who Climb: Discoveries No. 3 (E.H.P.). Price 1/6, 
by post 1/8. 
Margaret Ofverberg. For leaders of boys and girls. Stories, 
lessons and projects. 

FOR CHILDREN : 
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Graphic stories for children. 
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Illustrated books for the kindergarten. 
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Oriental Books, Indian & Persian Art, MSS., Bronzes, etc. 





All the books prescribed for students at the School of 
Oriental Studies and the Universities are kept in stock 





Just published 
STUDY OF THE LEUANGIUA LANGUAGE 


As spoken in a large coral atoll north-east of 
Solomon Islands 


By P. A. LANYON-ORGILL, Ph.D. 
8v0, sewn, pp. 24. Price 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author 
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With a Foreword by E. SCHWARZENBURG 
8v0, sewn, pp. Vv. 72. Price 5s. 


The Mailu or Magi language is spoken on the South Coast of the Eastern 
division of Papua, in the coastal villages from Cheshunt Bay to Gongosiba 
in the centre of Orangerie Bay. 


In preparation 


GUENON (R.). Introduction to the Study of Hindu Doctrines. 

——— Man and his Becoming 

GUEST (A. R.). Life and Works of Ibn ar-Rumi. 
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edition by Christmas Humphreys. 
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EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN THE RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
By J. MERLE DAVIS. Demy Octavo. 120 pages. 5/-. $1 


The above completes a series of seven studies on the Evangelical Church of 
Latin America and the West Indies carried out under the auspices of the 
Department of Social and Economic Research of the International Missionary 
Council. The study aims to learn the nature of the environment, economic, 
social and spiritual in which the- Evangelical Churches have been planted in 
the River Plate area. 
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Creative talent often inherent in young minds is 
quickly brought to light with the aid of Harbutt’s 
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ideal scholastic modelling medium. Limited 
supplies only available. 
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The Book that 
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By J. MERLE DAVIS 


a a discussion of this subject, it is important to consider in what 
sense the post-war period will be a new age: what old factors 
will be left to reckon with: what new factors will appear. The whole 
fabric of life—politics, economics and the social order—is being 
shaken to its foundations. Much of it is being altered and some of it 
is being destroyed. It is, however, a fallacy to expect that missions 
will start with a clean slate. As long as sin and selfishness remain in 
the world, the heart of the missionary’s task—to make known the 
redemptive power of God through Christ—is unchanged, but the 

scope of the Christian movement, the areas of responsibility of the 
Church and the methods and techniques with which the missionary 
must work are all subject to change. 

The war is having a profound effect in these spheres, and in many 
areas it has set a wit line from which to reconstruct the Christian 
movement. 

The missionary in the post-war era will be in the position of the 
mining engineer who is confronted in Peru or the Belgian Congo 
with different geological and ore conditions from those of his home- 
land. The composition of the pure copper metal is the same in all 
parts of the world but the processes of mining, concentrating and 
separating it from the ore are different. The formulas and methods 
used in Arizona or in the Lake Superior region do not produce the 
desired results in the Andes or in Central Africa. 

For several years the Cerro de Pasco Mining Company of Peru 
mined a mountain of low grade ore from which it could not extract a 
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paying percentage of copper. The copper was present in enormous 
quantities but mixed with other metals which defied the usual 

rocesses of separz.ion and flotation. It was decided to let these 
“ stocks of ore stand, while some of the best mineral analysts 
of North America worked in the company laboratories seeking the 
needed formula ior separation. During ten years they studied and 
experimented. Jn the eleventh year the secret was discovered and 
the copper was separated in highly paying proportions. 

In the post-war age missions will face a similar problem: the 
precious metal will be present but will be found in combination with 
elements which may baffle the old methods. Old problems in intensi- 
fied forms will be present with such new elements as communism, 
nationalism, antagonism to the entrance of missionaries, the dis- 
counting of western culture and western leadership, newly found 
abilities and self-reliance, a disorganized national economy, a dis- 
rupted social order, famine, disease, malnutrition and poverty. 
Bearing these factors in mind, the missionary should go to his work 
equipped with techniques and skills and with insights into the culture 
and social and economic conditions of the mission lands that will 
bring results which the use of the old methods alone could not 
produce. ‘ 

In considering old factors which the post-war mission field will 
present, there is first of all the land, a foundation upon which we 
can count with certainty in the rebuilding of the Church. The land 
is a universal and dorhinating factor in a great majority of fields. It 
forms the economic, social and cultural base of three-fourths of the 
people of the non-Christian world. This is a factor which war cannot 
change. Whatever destruction war has brought to cities and their 
institutions, the productive power of the earth will continue to 
nourish mankind and heal the wounds wrought by war. By and 
large the missionary movement has not sufficiently recognized this 
portentous factor and it is not equipping its missionaries and through 
them the native leadership for effectively dealing with a land-based 
Church. The reasons for this are not hard to find. America has a 
city-centred civilization with a city-centred Church and theological 
seminary, people of urban interests, points of view and values. The 
theological seminary is not oriented or organized in a manner to 
produce effective rural church workers. This trend is directly reflected 
in the foreign missionary movement. 

Thé importance to the national life of the great cities of the 
non-Christian world cannot be ignored, but the city must be kept in 
perspective. It has been created to serve the vast and scattered 
peoples of the nation. The cities are glorified market towns, adminis- 
trative centres, cultural and recreational areas, shipping points and 
banking and manufacturing centres. They will continue to lead the 
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life of the nation, but they have been created by the needs of the 
rural areas; they could not exist without these areas; they are built 
up and are constantly replenished by the vast rural populations 
which are the reservoirs from which their strength is drawn. 

The foreign missionary enterprise requires, not a bolstering up 
and tinkering to make it more rural in character, but rather a new 
examination of its foundations, its sources of power, the pattern of 
national life, the forces which have made the people what they are 
and what, to a very large extent, they will continue to be; and, 
further, the foreign mission enterprise requires a re-drawing of its 
blue prints in the light of such an examination. Mission leaders need 
to ponder the meaning of the fact that the norm of these vast popula- 
tions is a rural norm—not an urban norm. The cultures of the great 
non-Christian peoples in Asia, Africa and South America have been 
shaped in a rural mould. 

The missionary Church in nearly every one of the fifteen mission 
fields studied by the International Missionary Council’s department 
of economic and industrial research is struggling against the tides 
which throughout the world are running cnet from the country 
areas. The oo“, is learning at high cost that a city-based move- 
ment and a city-trained ministry can only with the greatest difficulty 
spread countryward. The oye pastor, like the city-trained 

or, lawyer and official, finds the economic and social traffic 
lights to the country all set against him. The result in not a few 
countries is a stalemated Christian movement, an almost leaderless 
rural Church and to a large extent an unoccupied rural field. The 
Church in these fields is halted at the threshold of the great rural 
areas because it has not devised the tools or the methods which are 
suited to the task. 

In field after field the Adventist Church, by orienting its educa- 
tion and training in the rural areas and by the use of sound business 
methods, has been growing faster than any other missionary Church, 
largely because it has worked with and not against the tides of human 
life which flow from country to city. Missions need the boldness 
and imagination of a Henry Kaiser, who revolutionized the ship- 
building industry by building his ships ‘up-side down’, and by 
making them in sections in many scattered plants to be later re- 
assembled into the completed ship. 

No missionary candidate should be commissioned to a land 
which is predominantly rural in character without having had an 
introductory course in rural life. This should include rural economics, 
rural sociology, rural psychology, the rural family and community, 
and an ap reciation of the significance of the Divine processes that 
are unfo led in the majestic rhythm of agriculture. In such lands a 
knowledge of rural life is essential in every branch of missionary 
activity: preaching, education, medicine, literary work, translation, 
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field supervision, Bible worker training, evangelism and the training 


of pastors in the theological seminary. 

The struggle for livelihood and for economic security is a second 
foundation stone which will carry over from the pre-war to the 
post-war age. In every land, the war will have thrown this age-old 
factor into a new and terrible relief. To counsel and assist in this 
struggle will be one of the first and inescapable demands that will be 
made upon the Church. The missionary, whether going abroad for 
the first time or returning to the foreign field, will be severely handi- 
capped in the post-war era if he is indifferent to this factor or is 
unequipped to help the people in their struggle for livelihood. 

he te and family form the third of the old foundations and, 
though profoundly ra Meg they will remain. The Church must 
rebuild upon the home and family and deal intelligently with them 
in the post-war age. The family has been undergoing far-reaching 
changes in war-devastated areas and will be in peculiar need of 
rehabilitation and stabilization. The Church must be aware of these 
changes and be prepared as never before in the history of missions 
to deal constructively with the family as the base of the new Christian 
order. Dr T. C. Chao, of Yenching University, drew attention in 
the second year of the Sino-Japanese war to the far-reaching and 
revolutionary effects which the breaking up of millions of the homes 
in China will have upon the future social order. Since Dr Chao 
spoke, the breaking of home and family life in China has gone on 
for five yéars. 

A fourth requirement of the post-war age will be an under- 
standing of and some practical training in the problems of public 
health, nutrition and sanitation in the rehabilitated community. 
The war is leaving a terrible entail in famine and disease, under- 
nourishment and lowered vitality. The effects of this will appear for 
decades throughout the whole nation. The Church in its training of 
native leaders must be prepared to take some responsibility for 
furthering individual ad. community health in the reconstruction 
era 


Fifth, the helplessness caused by illiteracy is a major handicap 
to progress which the post-war missionary will meet. The Bible and 
all literature are closed to the man who cannot read, nor can an 
illiterate function efficiently as a member of organized society. 


Without the ability to read the newspaper, price bulletins, bus and [ 


‘railway tariffs, bills for personal services of a professional character, 
ecclesiastical.fees and civil taxes, instructions as to police rules and 
court hearings, a man constantly runs the danger of being robbed 
and over-charged. In India we met a peasant = 7 had lost his farm 
because he could not distinguish between a bill of sale and a rental 
contract. Classes for teaching the illiterates of the community to 
1 The Future of the Church in Social and Economic Thought and Action. 1938. 
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read and write would be one of the simplest and most far-reaching 
Christian services that a post-war missionary could render through 
the church with which he is connected. 

Sixth, an area of leadership for the missionary is to help the 
national church, its leaders and its institutions to accept the principle 
of self-support and to be prepared to demonstrate the ways and 
means of attaining it. Difficult in any circumstances, this discipline 
and practice will be made doubly hard by the economic dislocations 
caused by the war and the necessity of extending large financial 
aid during the initial period of special crisis. The war, however, 
has prepared the way for a new era of church independence in at 
least two respects: it has proved to congregations long accustomed 
to foreign subsidies the possibility of oclf-help, and it forms a base 
line from which new standards of economy in church construction 
and management and new concepts of member responsibility can be 
demonstrated. Before going to the post-war field the missionary 
will need preparation in church finance and business management, 
in the principles of stewardship and in the proved techniques and 
methods which have been used by some of the enterprising younger 
Churches of various lands to reach a self-supporting position. 


New factors in the post-war mission field with which the 
missionary must deal me for which he should prepare are: the 
olitical unrest and uncertainty pending post-war settlements. 
hese will be both international and national in scope and in their 
effect on the programme of missions. The war has let loose tremendous 
forces of nationalism, consciousness of power, aspirations for freedom 
from foreign domination and imperialism, including foreign leader- 
ship. The philosophy and practice of missions will certainly be 
involved in the composing of these momentous issues. There are few 
mission fields in which the status and réle of the missionary in the 
control of institutions, policies and funds will not be challenged, 
as was the case in Japan even before the attack on Pearl Harbour. 
The era will require an ability on the part of the missionary to fit 
into new patterns of racial and organizational relationships. 
The political destinies of India, China and Japan—not to mention 
the smaller nations and colonial peoples—are awaiting the unpre- 
dictable outcome of world issues. The outcome of such issues as the 


effect upon Asiatics of the Soviet’s astonishing and meteoric success, 


the struggle of India for freedom and the disposition of the pre-war 
European colonies in Asia, Africa and the islands of the Pacific, 
will be of profound concern to Christian missions. The missionary 
has a new incentive to be conversant with and sensitive to the progress 
both of national and international developments. 

The effects of the material destruction and the economic dis- 
location caused by the war will be felt by the Christian movement 
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long after the close of hostilities. Not only will schools, hospitals } 


and churches be destroyed or damaged, but the homes and the 
means of livelihood of great multitudes will have disappeared in the 
areas occupied and fought over by the contending armies. While it 
is probably true that an Oriental is more resourceful in using the 
materials at hand in rebuilding and in regaining quickly his economic 
footing after disaster than an Occidental, with the long future of the 
reconstructed community in view, the missionary with some practical 
knowledge of economic stabilization will find the means to help the 
community to higher economic levels. Some practical knowledge of 
handcrafts, cottage industries, poultry and small livestock culture, 
wood working and building, and an acquaintance with producer, 
consumer and credit co-operatives would all help to stabilize the 
community. 

The missionary will be confronted with communities in which 
families have been scattered and broken. Populations will have 
dwindled and changed, old centres of community life and sanctions 
of community conduct will have disappeared or become greatly 
weakened. The Church in such circumstances has the opportunit 
to play a new rdle as a Christian-service centre. A church whic 
develops a programme of comprehensive service, ministering to many 
sides of community needs, can in time interpret the meaning of 
Christianity to a degree that under the usual church programme 
would be impossible. Such a parish programme requires trained 
leadership in the missionary and in the pastor who is associated 
with him. 

The Christian Church in the reconstruction era will find new 
official agencies for helping the people which will compete for the 
attention of the public. Such agencies as UNRRA will-have resources 
of personnel and funds utterly beyond anything that the Church or 
the Mission will command. The missionary and pastor must look 
upon such government activities for public welfare not as rival 
a but as allied efforts in ministering to human needs. 

he churches should offer their facilities for public service, and the 
pastor and church officers should co-operate to the full extent of 
their ability and identify the Church of Christ with every serious 
effort at human uplift and the relief of suffering. If the Church 
stands aloof from official rehabilitation programmes it risks being 
‘by-passed’ and isolated at a time when the community is in deepest 
need of Christian sympathy and help. 

There is, furthermore, the elusive factor of the new native 
initiatives, leadership, self-expression and self-help which the war 
has developed on many mission fields. Unexpected capacities for 
leadership have been revealed, individuals and churches have risen 
to surprising heights of self-sacrifice and achievement; they have 
discovered hidden powers in themselves for which the war is 
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responsible. The missionary will face unprecedented situations; he 
must learn to breathe a new atmosphere and he, with the national 
church leaders, should be prepared to understand the extreme 
delicacy of the issues invitee and the significance of the judgments 
which they will form and the decisions which they will be called 
upon to make, 

They must make, for example, the vital decisions as to whether 
to rebuild the disorganized Christian movement upon the old 
patterns, or to draw new blue prints for the new era. In many places, 
the war will have provided the opportunity to build anew from the 
ground up, not only in brick and mortar but in policies, location, 
organization, personnel and leadership, and in the sources of the 
support of the movement. These issues will be complicated by the 
expectation on the part of the older, as well as the younger, Churches 
that large sums of western money must be used to put the native 
Church as quickly as possible upon its feet again as a going concern. 
The peril of destroying much of the new national initiative and hard- 
gained ground toward self.support will be matched by the danger of 
declining the initial help that may be needed by the church for 
securing a foothold on the path toward independence. The missionary 
will have to deal with a generation of older pastors and Christians 
who have been trained in the school of mission subsidies and he 
himself may find it difficult to think and plan in any other terms than 
those that were in vogue in pre-war days. This dilemma makes 
imperative the study of the rinciples and practices of stewardship , 
and the methods of stoned 9 finance already mentioned for the 
missionary and native leader. No worker should go to the post-war 
mission field without equipping himself for meeting these problems. 


Certain new patterns emerge for reconstructing the Christian 
movement. There is first of all the co-ordination and uniting of 
mission programmes. The war has laid upon national and missionary 


_ leaders the responsibility of facing the question of replanning the 


occupation of rural areas and cities on the basis of a united work. 
The war has cleared the way in many areas for a new approach to 
this problem. For many competing and often antagonistic denomina- 
tional churches each to struggle to rebuild in the same place may set 
back the progress of the Christian movement for generations. There 
may well be an interim period, between the close of hostilities and 
the final decisions as to reconstruction, in which a ‘moratorium’ on 
building is declared by mutual agreement of the Christian bodies 
concerned, pending a complete survey of the areas in question. 
These interregnum years provide a priceless opportunity for 
disciplining not only the missionary and the native Church but 
the mission board and, with them, the home Church, to face 
this problem. 
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To mission boards which have laboriously built up local churches 
this argument may seem ‘a counsel of perfection’ or crass unrealism. 
One can but reply that the stake of the Christian Church in a nation 
like China is greater than that of perpetuating sectarianism and that 
the pattern of a united Church of Christ or of one divided into 
a score of sectarian churches may be determined for a hundred 
years by the decisions of the post-war period. 

There is in the second place the anthropological approach. An 
introduction to anthropology would give the missionary for the 
new age an understanding and appreciation of the people to whom 
he goes. By this we do not mean physical anthropology, with its 
emphasis on bone measurements and bodily characteristics, but social 
anthropology which, with its techniques of observation, analysis and 
evaluation of the social and psychological inheritance and folkways, 
introduces the student to the manner of life, family structure, liveli- 
hood, values, motivations, superstitions and ideology of a people. 
In short, that body of knowledge which provides answers to the 
question: Why does this man think and act as he does? 

The missionary should be able to look upon the social and cultural 
environment as a storehouse of the finest treasures that a race has 
amassed in its struggle toward self-fulfilment. In this intricate 

attern of life, God has spoken and has built. If the Church in the 
foreign land is to endure, the missionary must face these life patterns 
reverently and try to discover those foundation stones in the mores 
of the people which have made them Asiatic or African rather than 
Anglo-Saxon, and to build these things into the structure whose 
cornerstone is Christ. The slow progress of the Church in many 
places has been in part due to the inability of Christ’s repre- 
sentatives to distinguish granite from rubble or ‘to appreciate the 
suitability of letting the old framework assist in carrying the new 
structure. ; 

Thirdly there is the question of the missionary and research. 
The post-war decades will not only be an era of reconstruction and 
of resumption of old activities; they will also be an era of exploration 
and of blazing new trails. The missionary must be able to assess the 
principal factors in the rapidly changing scene about him. He must 
be able to relate the many-sided aspects of the Christian movement 
to these factors and to experiment in new fields of Christian service. 
For this, he will need a knowledge of practical research and survey 
techniques and ability to measure and evaluate social data and 
phenomena. Such ability would widen and deepen the missionary’s 
understanding of his task. The mission boards have among their 
foreign-field personnel many potential discoverers and trail-blazers, 
and others who by temperament and self-training have gathered a 
store of accurate data related to their fields. Such returned mission- 
aries as wel! as new candidates for service should be encouraged, 
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given facilities for preparation before going abroad and an oppor- 
tunity on the field to carry on survey and research as a part of the 
total task of the mission. A central bureau on the field, to co-ordinate, 
counsel and make widely available the results of such studies would 
be essential. 

Finally, there is the comprehensive parish programme. The war’s 
close will offer a unique opportunity to the Church to demonstrate 
that Christianity is not simply another cult, but is a faith which is 
concerned with the whole of life: Better health, cleaner homes and 
villages, happier families, sturdier children, better crops and stock, 
less malaria and parasites, pure water, more energizing food, literacy, 
recreation, good roads and education are all included in the Glad 
Tidings which Christ came to give to mankind. The comprehensive 
parish programme provides a task of Christian service for every 
member of a church. It demonstrates that religion consists of more 
than preaching and more than weekly attendance at church; that 
worship has to do with ‘the daily round, the common task’ and 
with the simpiest duties and basic human relationships. There is a 
contradiction between Christ’s concern for giving more abundant 
life to men and a Christian Church that is indifferent to the conditions 
of its environment. The missionary must strive to orient himself 
7 this pattern and be prepared in some of the skills which it 
emands. 


II. Misstonary TRAINING ReEsouRCES IN NORTH AMERICA 


1. The Theological Seminary.—What preparation are theological 
seminaries offering to the candidate for missionary service? The 
seminaries are predominantly concerned with the sources, history 
and content of the message of Christianity and with the method of its 
presentation as contrasted to the environmental conditions under 
which it is received, appropriated and takes root. 

Three years ago Professor Ralph A. Felton, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, made an analysis of the courses of study offered by forty- 
three theological seminaries in the United States, in which he secured 
the help of 304 graduates in active church work. The seminaries 
studied included a majority of America’s oldest and foremost 
institutions. The answers to the questionnaire revealed an almost 
unanimous desire for more courses in the field of the rural church. 
Our main interest in this analysis is in the inadequacy which it 
reveals of courses which would help the student to meet the environ- 
mental problems of his parish, whether rural or urban. 

Three times as many hours are given to the teaching of Aramaic 
and Syriac as to the study of the family. As much time is devoted to 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics and Ethiopic as to the health factor in church 
park. A knowledge of archaeology is considered equally vital to the 
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young pastor as training in the business management, organization 
and financing of his church. It is startling to find that out of the 
total of 246.09 course hours per week offered by the average 
seminary only 2.51 hours are given to the highly specialized 
field of the rural church—a' field which includes one-half of 
our churches. 

The question arises: what, if anything, can be done to induce the 
seminaries to broaden the scope of their training to include subjects 


that will better prepare prospective missionaries for their task? I have ! 


put this question to several men who are well informed upon theo- 
logical education in North America. One man replied that it was not 
the task of the theological seminary to do this; another that the chairs 
of the seminaries are endowed in perpetuity and that the system is 
crystallized. Another passed the responsibility back to the mission 
boards. Another relegated it to supplementary training in other 
institutions. The last man questioned said: ‘I have tried for twenty 

ears with very little success to get new courses into our seminary. 

he whole thing has set much like cement. We may have to “‘by- 
pass” the seminaries as Admiral Nimitz by-passes a fortified island 
and set up our own type of institution which will do the job 
as it ought to be done’. He explained that this course would be 
particularly useful in dealing with the ‘replica’ seminaries on the 
mission field. 

The school of missions has appeared as a practical and timely 
effort to supply the need for specialized missionary training. The 
Kennedy School of Missions at Hartford and the Canadian School of 
Missions at Toronto are excellently organized institutions which 
represent two distinct principles of education. The first is self- 
contained and supplies its training within the three associated 
Hartford schools. The Toronto school is a rallying-point and a 
devotional and fellowship centre for returned. missionaries of many 
denominations. It serves as a clearing house in close co-operation 
with Toronto University for supplying its students with a very wide 
range of instruction which they may select from among the more 
than three hundred courses offered by the University. Virtually 
every conceivable subject for equipping a missionary may be studied 
under the finest academic leadership and at very low cost. Courses 
of lectures on general and specific aspects of missions are also 
provided at the’ headquarters of the school. 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers at Nashville, Tennessee, 
offers yet a different pattern of high-grade missionary. preparation 
which is worthy of careful consideration. It is in close contact with 
the needs and realities of the rural church and offers facilities to its 
students for field work. 

The Bible institutes are widely used by the so-called funda- 
mentalist, faith and independent missionary societies for preparing 
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their candidates. The Bible institute has come forward rapidly with 
the phenomenal growth of this group of churches and is responsible 
for the training of a very large number of missionaries. 

In the matter of supplementary training for specialized prepara- 
tion the agricultural colleges have played a leading réle. The intro- 
ductory courses in rural life which have been provided for mission- 
aries at Cornell University and at the State Agricultural Colleges of 
Iowa and Oregon represent the most notable forward step in the 
supplementary preparation of the missionary which has been taken 
in the last twenty years. For this development, the American foreign 
missionary movement will always be under a debt to the Agricultural 
Missions Foundation and to the vision and energy of its Director. 
To one who has had the opportunity of seeing the school of missions 
at Cornell Agricultural College in operation, it is a matter of wonder 
how it is possible that only twenty-two of the thousands of returned 
missionaries who are now in the United States were enrolled in the 
short term course that was offered there this last winter. 

Training for post-war rehabilitation abroad is another specialized 
field of training. Within the year the Pacific School of Religion at 
Berkeley, California, has opened a department for the short term 
preparation of Christian workers for service in the rehabilitation of 
the disorganized social and economic life of the peoples of Asia and 
Europe. Its courses include regional studies; the organization and 
administration of field work; skills and techniques; personal rehabili- 
tation; faith for living; languages and international relations. Twenty- 
eight students were enrolled at the opening of the autumn semester, 
a majority of whom were seminary graduates or ministers with 
experience in pastoral work. Many of the technical courses of the 
curriculum are offered by the University of California by special 
arrangement with the Pacific School of Religion. The courses are 
organized in six sections, each of two months’ duration. 

With regard to the training of their missionaries the North 
American mission boards are very largely in the hands of the theo- 
logical seminaries. In this sense the seminaries of America are deter- 
mining the shape of the Church on the mission field. The American 
seminary, too, is responsible in large measure for the type of native 
pastor and for the kind of church he develops, for the native pastor is 
usually the product of a ‘replica’ of the North American seminary. 
If there is a lag between the needs of pastoral training in present-day 
America and the courses of study offered in our home seminaries, 
a similar lag is reflected often in aggravated forms in the mission 
institution abroad. In not a few mission fields a tragic result is that 
the pastors are unprepared to deal with the environmental and 
practical aspects of the life of their churches. In eighteen of the 
theological seminaries of twelve mission fields which we have visited 


- in the last four years, only three seminaries were providing courses 
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related to the training of their students to meet the overwhelming ! 


social and economic problems of the churches. Most of the schools 
were duplicating faithfully the principal courses offered by their 
denominational seminaries in the homeland, but through limitations 
in leadership, funds and vision they had not provided the special 
courses which in recent years many of the home seminaries have 
begun to add to the conventional theological curricula. . 

The president of a theological institution in a land where the 
bulk of the population, including a majority of Evangelical Church 
members, are living under almost incredible conditions of ill-health, 
undernourishment, poverty, debt and illiteracy, and in which eighty 
per cent of the people live in rural areas, replied to a question as 
to the possibility of supplementing the courses of study with subjects 
‘ directly related to the environmental needs of the people: ‘I consider 
that a man who completes the regular three-year course in this school 
is equipped to deal with any problem which he will meet in his parish 
whether rural or urban.’ This institution did not offer a single hour 
of instruction on the social and economic aspects of the life of the 
rural or urban peoples of the country. It also prided itself upon the 
fact that its courses were patterned upon those of one of our oldest 
and most prominent American seminaries. 

It is not only the institution which casts its shadow upon foreign 
mission fields. imilarly the native worker and pastor tend to reflect 
the stature of the missionary with whom they work and by whom 
they are trained. The vision of the native leader is often bounded by 
the horizons of the missionary and the missionary’s interests and his 
estimate of the task of the Church are reflected in those of his native 
associate. The presence and weight of influence on some fields of 
many older missionaries who have been long out of touch with the 
widening vision and practice of the home church makes it difficult 
for the young recruit to follow the new emphases and programmes 
to which he is devoted. There is also the tendency for the national 
pastor to be content to work on traditional lines and to look with some 
suspicion upon proposals to change the accustomed pattern. Here is 
a vicious circle which missions in the post-war age must find the 
means to break. The preparation of the new and the returning 
missionary can contribute greatly to this end. The missionary in 
the post-war age must be a person who not only sees new oppor- 
tunities and methods for the Church, but also is trained in the 
techniques of implementing and demonstrating them for his 
associates. 

During the last two or three years there has been an imposing 
amount of conference and study on the problem of post-war missions. 
In the nature of the case there has as yet been little action in imple- 
menting the pronouncements which have emerged. 


There are three or four immediate steps that boards can take — 
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individually and unitedly to transfer the post-war rhission problem 
from the realm of discussion to that of action: 


1. Centre attention upon those conditions which with certainty 
the missionary enterprise will have to deal in the decade 
following the close of hostilities. 

2. Upon these as a base determine the type of abilities and 
training which the missionary who must deal with these 
conditions will need. 

3- Ruthlessly and logically measure the present training facilities 
of our institutions by the yardstick of the preparation 
required for the specific conditions to be dealt with. 

4. If existing facilities are inadequate, create new instruments 
of missionary preparation to meet the new demand. 


Such a procedure is not theory: it is common sense, so plain and 
business-like that it is used by every secular project which is dealing 
with the international scene. Why should world missions alone be 
trying to do their job with antiquated,unbusinesslike and inadequate 
instruments and methods? The Adventists and a number of the faith 
missions know what kind of a task is before their missionaries and 
they have devised the training needed for fulfilling it. Their Biblical 
seminaries and training institutes are planned to provide practical 
training for their missionaries which will fit them for the task to 
which they are sent. 

Why cannot the great mission boards which annually send 
hundreds of missionaries to their fields unite in drawing up a course 
of missionary training for the post-war age which would centralize 
in a new type of institution the specialized training required, and in 
this way obviate the waste of time in ‘shopping about’ and the often . 
inadequate preparation which the missionary carries to his field? 

The purpose of this paper is not to decry a theological training 
for missionaries; on the contrary, it assumes that a thorough know- 
ledge of the content of the Christian message is basic; its purpose is 
to urge that the conditions to be met on the post-war mission field 
are so varied and specialized that they cannot be dealt with alone 
by a theological training and that the values which are at stake in the 
swiftly moving years which are immediately before us are so t 
that a supplementary instrument for the specific training of the 
missionary must be created. 

J. Merte Davis 








THE PREVALENT ATTITUDE OF 
COMPLACENCY 


By DWIGHT M. DONALDSON, D.D., Ph.D. 


i yes time and interest of the majority of missionaries in India 
are given to the stupendous task of promoting education and 
evangelization among groups of Christians who have been recruited 
in masses from the one hundred and thirty odd millions of the 
depressed classes, and to winning other similar groups. As a result, 
there has come to be a prevalent attitude of complacency towards 
undertaking work for vast numbers of caste Hindus, for Sikhs 
and for eighty odd millions of Muslims. Before post-war realign- 
ments and reassignments of missionary personnel and resources 
are made, this complacency should be clearly discerned as one of 
nature’s warning odours. In evangelism as well as in warfare it 
points to a situation that is unhealthy and that requires immediate 
attention. 

Christian influence has not been entirely lacking among caste 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. Many from each of these communities 
have come to mission schools, colleges or hospitals. Many have 
heard Christian preaching, or have read Christian literature or 
have known Christian friends. Moreover, a few caste Hindus, a 
few Sikhs and a few Muslims have become earnest and sincere 
Christians—as many from Islam as from either of the other two 
communities—and a most encouraging number of these Christians 
have been outstanding leaders in the growing Church in India. 

But because work for the depressed classes, or the ‘scheduled 
castes’, as they are designated in the statistical tables, has been so 
imperatively demanded and so obviously promising in its results, 
it Ss had an overwhelming influence on all matters of church and 
mission acy Mission work among these underprivileged people 
has exemplified essential Christianity. It has been exceedingly 
remunerative in the numbers of converts. By repeated visits to 
their villages and by the careful training of their children,’ church 

roups of tens of thousands have been developed in many parts of 
India. Much may rightly be said in favour of continued aggressive 
work for the Soren classes in general, and for encouraging in 
every way possible the efforts that are being put forth by the several 
organizations that constitute the Church in India. Nevertheless, 
many friends of India would like to know how adequately Christian 
work is being planned for caste Hindus, for Sikhs and for Muslims. 
Is there grave danger of unwarranted complacency in regard to 
this larger half of India’s great population? 
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Indian Christian pastors and teachers fully realize that formid- 
able difficulties are presented to those who wish to preach Christ 
to intelligent Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. They are convinced 
that very special preparation is necessary for this kind of work. 
While ~ he, peo fe are Indians like themselves, and may even 
speak their own language, they find that they cannot get in touch 
with them effectively and’ on a basis of mutual respect and con- 
fidence until they gain an understanding appreciation of their 
social, literary and religious background. As Christians they find 
that they are challenged at times, in conversations with their friends, 
to give reasons for the faith that they hold; and they say that the 
have frequently felt that in giving their replies they were ill-informed, 
unwise or at least ineffective. 

In several of the theological colleges in India an outline course 
is given on the ‘History of Religions’, and this is pt yo geese by 
occasional lectures on aspects of one or another of the principal 
non-Christian faiths. These lectures are given by their own pro- 
fessors, or by representatives of the recently established Institute 
for the Study of Hinduism, which publishes a quarterly pamphlet, 
the Pilgrim, or by members of the staff of the Henry Martyn School 
of Islamic Studies, which publishes a quarterly Bulletin. The larger 
number of the young men who study in these theological colleges 
go immediately into established parish areas, which are village 
districts, where their time is wholly taken up with continuous and 
absorbing pastoral duties. There is a smaller number, however, 
who want very much to equip themselves, by further study and 
experience, for carrying on the work of direct evangelism among 
non-Christians. 

There are particular ways in which men who are so qualified 
can render most valuable service. The Christian colleges are in- 
creasingly eager to secure Indian Christian instructors in the classic 
languages of India—Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian. There are 
excellent opportunities for this type of service that are not being 
met at present, because Indian Christian instructors who are 
qualified to teach these languages are not to be found. In the days 
before the mass movements a few such men were recruited from 
among first-generation individual converts, but now that these 
men are ready to retire, where are their successors? Another oppor- 
tunity for qualified evangelists, whether missionaries or Indian 
Christians, is in connexion with reading rooms that are esas 4 
equipped and so located that they will be used and appreciated. 
But the most important requirement for such reading rooms is 
that they should be conducted by those who have sufficient know- 
ledge of non-Christian points of view to enable them to do this 
kind of work with success. There is another opportunity for 
wide service by writers and translators, for the non-Christian 
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communities are perhaps most readily reached by interesting and } 


convincing Christian literature. But great difficulty is experienced 
in finding writers and translators whose comprehension of theo- 
logical terms, both in their own language and in English, : is 
sufficiently accurate to avoid their giving most unfortunate mis- 
impressions. There ‘is still another outstanding opportunity in the 
pulpits of city churches, .an opportunity that can only be met by 
ministers whose messages are so broadly based and ors 
presented as to attract individual non-Christians in large numbers 
to attend their services. 

Much of the evangelistic work that is being carried on by 
women requires that they have these same qualifications. When the 
father in a Muslim household finds that the Christian lady. visitor 
to his womenfolk knows more about Islam than he does himself, 
and that she shows a discriminating reverence and res for all 
that is most worthy in his religion, she is in a favourable position 
to lend or give him a good book that clearly explains the Christian 
Faith, to correct wrong notions which he has about the New 
Testament, to direct him to the reading room where he would 
meet friendly Christian men or to invite him to a church service 
where he would hear an impressive sermon. 

To have all things in readiness for an epoch-making effort in 
India on behalf of the non-Christian communities will require 
diligent preparation in prayer and study on the part of all those 
who are to engage in this work. It is being suggested that after the 
war there should be a union ‘Christian School of Religions’, to 
which missionaries and Indian pastors and teachers could come 
for that special study, conference and practical experience that 
they will need for work among non-Christians. To see and handle 
for themselves in the library of such a school the source books of 
the chief religions of India, to have fellowship with others of their 
own generation who are also seeking to think through their Christian 
Faith with the hope of ae it to some particular non- 
Christian community, 'to submit their explanations and presentations 
to friendly and understanding criticism—these are the kind of 
privileges which such a school would afford. 

For those who are interested especially in work for Muslims, 
the Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, which is now fifteen 
years old, has sought to meet some of these needs. Considerable 
time has been given to stimulating general interest in work for 
Muslims in the various missions and churches, and to giving 
lectures on the social and theological background of Islam at 
missionary centres in hill stations. During the past three years 
there were eighty-one missionaries and Indian Christian pastors 
and teachers, who came from contributing churches and missions 
to take the classroom work in Islamic subjects that was offered in 
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the summer extension courses in Landour, Kodaikanal and 
Ootacamund. In the same period there were forty-nine others from 
non-contributing societies who attended these classes. (It is 
gratifying that non-contributing societies are also joining the ranks 
of the contributors, with affiliating grants of a few hundred dollars 
a year.) But the pee: majority of these former students have only 
a small margin of their time to give to work among Muslims. For 
this reason a number of missions are selecting individuals from 
among their missionaries and Indian Christian evangelists, with 
the idea that they should prepare to work for Muslims and not 
be diverted to other tasks. It is such specially assigned missionaries 
or Indian Christian evangelists, some of whom will wish to gain 
the ability to utilize Arabic and Persian books on Islamic subjects, 
who will most appreciate the privileges of study, counsel and 
fellowship that the Henry Martyn School offers at its headquarters 
on the shins of Aligarh. There they have free access to a carefully ° 
selected library and receive direction in their reading, or tutorial 
instruction, according to their individual needs. 

India has one-third of all the Muslims in the world. If one 
missionary and one Indian Christian evangelist could be assigned 
to work together for every 135,000 Muslims in India, then, on even 
this inadequate ratio, it would require six hundred such missionaries 
and six hundred such Indian Christian evangelists to reach 81,000,000 
Muslims. But with these twelve hundred full-time, specially prepared 
workers, which would be more than twenty times as’ many as are 
assigned to Muslim work at present, there would still be need for 
others, such as those who have been taking some interest in Muslims 
in connexion with their work in schools or hospitals, to intensify 
their efforts in many ways before there could be anything like an 
adequate presentation of the Gospel to the Muslims of India. 
Muslims comprise no less than one-fifth of India’s entire 
population. If something like one-fifth of the post-war assignments 
of evangelists to India, whether missionary or Indian Christian, 
could be ‘to work for Muslims after acquiring the language and 
receiving special training in the Henry Martyn School’, then as 
far as one of the sadly neglected non-Christian communities in 
India is concerned this action would gradually correct what we 
have ventured to call the prevalent attitude of complacency. 


DwiGut M. DoNALDSON 














THE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By ROBERT H. W. SHEPHERD, D.Lr'r., 
AND EDWARD W. GRANT 


HE rebirth of the Christian Council of South Africa has been 

a development of major importance in the religious life of 

the country, particularly in the sphere of missions. The difficulties 

which stifled the Council in its early years will form the subject 

of a later part of this article. They arose largely from South Africa’s 

complex race situation, by which even inter-church relationships 

have been deeply affected. It is sufficient at this stage to note that 

the Council has passed out of the shallows of a limited effectiveness 
and rides buoyantly on the, open sea. 

Officially defined as ‘an Association of Churches and Missionary 
Societies for the Advancement of the Kingdom of God’, the 
Christian Council of South Africa came into being in 1936 as one 
of the fruits of Dr John R. Mott’s visit to South Africa in 1934. 
It is one of the many councils affiliated with the International 


Missionary Council. It has brought into a fellowship of servicef: 


more than thirty churches and missions. These include four of 
the principal English-speaking churches with large European 
communities, namely, the Church of the Province of South Africa 
(Anglican) and the Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches. Each of these has its own missions among the African 
and Coloured (Eurafrican) people, and there are small missions 
to the Indian community in South Africa. To a great extent this 
missionary work is aleapediane of oversea support. Seventeen 
missionary societies based on Europe and America, and having no 
European communities in South Africa itself, are affiliated. It has 
been the privilege of the Council to administer funds provided 
from overseas and from within South Africa for the help of such 
of these as are classed as ‘orphaned missions’, cut off by the 
exigencies of war from their bases on the continent of Europe. 
Two indigenous self-governing African Churches are also affiliated, 
as are five provincial missionary associations and councils, and 
several religious societies and organizations. The Society of Friends 
in South Africa has recently become associated with the Council. 
Significant gaps in the membership of the Council were caused 
by the absence of the federated Dutch Reformed Churches. In the 
Union of South Africa these are seven in number, because each 


Province—Cape, Natal, Orange Free State and Transvaal—has a 
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European Church with its own Synod and Moderator, and there 
are those separate Mission Churches, in the Cape, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State respectively. There are also two unfederated 
Churches. The Dutch Reformed Churches embrace considerably 
more than half the White population, which roughly numbers 
two million. Africans, Eurafricans and Indians total almost 
eight million. 

At the inception of the Christian Council it was hoped to include 
in it all non-Roman Catholic Christian forces. But of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches mentioned only two joined, the Church of 
the Transvaal and its Mission Church. The other five Churches 
held aloof, but it was hoped that their absence was only temporary. 
At the inaugural meeting of the Council the president elected was a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, the Rev. William Nicol, 
Moderator of the Transvaal Synod. The full-time secretary 


Se was a licentiate of the Dutch Reformed Church, the Rev. 
J. M. 


du Toit. The language used in the Dutch Reformed Churches 
is Afrikaans. This was recognized as equal in status to English in 
the deliberations of the Council. In actual practice, however, 
‘English greatly predominated. Many English-speaking missionaries 
are not acquainted with Afrikaans, while a number of the Con- 
tinental missionaries, particularly those working in the neighbouring 
Protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, have no 
opportunity of learning or using it. The Dutch Reformed Churches 
were given a greater number of representatives on the Council 
than any other body. It was agreed also that the official organs of 
the Council should be the South African Outlook (the English 
missionary magazine published at Lovedale) and Die Konongsbode 
(the Afrikaans missionary magazine published at Cape Town). 
When the Council was formed, a far-travelled missionary 


‘visitor from London declared that the formation of a Christian 


Council was an event of greater significance in South Africa than 
it might be in many countries: the obstacles to be conquered were 
more formidable; the divergences of viewpoint more considerable; 
the traditions of the Churches further apart and the inherited 
national attitudes more often in conflict. 

For a little time these differences were not greatly felt, though 
a lack of executive grasp was noted from the first. Within seven 


months of the formation of the Council, however, the President 


complained that the principle of bilingualism was an outstanding 
difference: the Afrikaans language did not have the place in the 
Council’s deliberations that it ought to have. Those who spoke 
in Afrikaans, he averred, were listened to ‘with tolerant and 
admirable deafness’. Again, he declared that another obstacle to 
the working of the Council was the different outlook that sections 
among the membership had on almost all questions that affected 
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the Natives. They appeared in regard to evangelism, education, 
social service, economics, social contact and equality, and in 
politics. 

Almost three years after the formation of the Council, misgivings 
were expressed at a plenary session as to the contribution which 
the Christian Council had been able to make to the life of South 
Africa. But the general feeling was that further trial of the Council 
should be made. The President (Rev. William Nicol) did not 
conceal the fact that ‘there are some of our fellow-Christians in 
South Africa at present seriously considering the advisability of 
setting up a parallel organization in which the other language 
(Afrikaans) would be the prevailing medium of deliberation and 
in which the other viewpoint of the social application of the Gospel 
to South African conditions could be adequately represented’. He 
‘went on to make a significant statement: 


We started with two races, in due time recognized two languages and 
two capitals, subsequently hoisted two flags and accepted two semi-national 
anthems, so why not, they ask, two national Christian Councils? Apparently 
there is much to be said in favour of such a plan. We are admittedly standing 
in each other’s way to-day. 


At the same time Mr Nicol went on to plead that the divergence 
of opinion should not keep the sections apart but be looked upon 
as a reason why ‘they should get together and have it out with each 
other’. 

By 1941 the affairs of the Council reached a crisis. The Transvaal 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church withdrew from the Council. 

he cause was the differences in outlook already referred to. Dr J. 
Dexter Taylor, who had played a prominent part in the inception 
and work of the Council, declared that the Council stood to the 
African Christians as a symbol of inter-church and inter-racial 
co-operation: 

They are concerned that the Council appears to have reached a crisis 
because of differences of view amongst Christian Europeans about non- 


Europeans. They are asking, Is there more than one kind of Christianity, 
a kind for Europeans and a kind for non-Europeans? 


He proceeded to say that they must frankly face the fact that 
for the present the Council could not have the backing of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. “The Executive has faithfully sought the guidance 
of God and has made every effort in its power to prevent this 
situation arising, but without success.’ 

How deep was the cleavage between the two sections was to be 
revealed before the year (1941) ended. The Rev. William Nicol, 
speaking before the missionary study-circle of the Student Christian 
Association at the University of Pretoria in October, emphasized 
the desirability of co-operation between Afrikaans- and English- 
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- soma people in the missionary field of South Africa, provided 
t such co-operation appeared in the long run to be practicable. 
Co-operation, he continued, was desirable for the sake of the 
relations of the races and the church societies towards one another. 
To a large extent the available working strength was wasted because 
the work of the representatives of sympathetic societies overlapped. 
He said that when the Christian Council was formed only two 
sections of the Dutch Reformed Church had promised their co- 
operation. That co-operation was not of long duration. The reasons, 
he went on, for the failure were in the first place the failure of the 
other Afrikaans-Hollands churches to co-operate. ‘If all had joined 
in, then they, together with the sympathetic German societies, 
would have had a sufficient representation to ensure that the 
traditional Dutch Reformed point of view with regard to Native 
questions would be represented. The handful of representatives 
of the two churches mentioned could not, however, sufficiently 
defend themselves on all these fronts, and the Council frequently 
adopted an un-Afrikaans policy. 

Mr Nicol went on to say that a second reason for the failure of 
the Christian Council lay in the fact that the non-Afrikaans mission- 
ary worker in South Aftica was still, almost without exception, an 
imported person. The American, Continental, Scottish and to a 
large extent also English missionary bodies still continually made 
use of persons who came to South Africa only as adults. ‘A third 
difficulty was the language question. We must not make too much 
of this, and for the most part we have no complaints about it. A 
Dane, who comes as an adult to South Africa and has already with 
difficulty learnt English, finds on his arrival that he must immediately 
learn two Native languages in addition. Would it be right to demand 
of him a knowledge of Afrikaans as well? However it may be, the 
— Council was of necessity a unilingual English-speaking 

ody.’ 

a this historic statement Mr Nicol dwelt on something even 
more fundamental: 


The last reason for the failure is the deepest of all: our conflicting views 
on the right relations between White and Black. The English-speaking 
missionary, especially one born overseas, wishes to see as little difference 
as possible between the White man and the Native. He does not hesitate 
to welcome the civilized Native to his dining-table. In many cases the 
Native finds lodging for the night as an honoured guest among such White 
“oo For us, on the other hand, the thought that we should use the same 

athrooms and bathroom conveniences as even the most highly civilized 
Native is revolting. These principles run through all our conduct. 


Mr Nicol asked whether there was any solution for the difficulty. 
He could not see how the path which the Christian Council wished 
to follow could ever lead to success. 
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But now [he pointed out] there comes another plan. The Federal Council 
of the Ned. Geref, Kerke has recommended and the four federated synods 
' have decided to establish an Afrikaans-orientated federal Mission Council. 

Committees are now working on the constitution of this council. I do not 
want to anticipate their labour, but I trust that they will take a broad view 
of the matter. Not only the four federated Ned. Geref. Kerke ought to be 
concerned in the Council, but also the three missionary churches in the 
Cape, the Transvaal and the Free State. Why not also the Geref. Kerk 
and the Ned. Herv. Kerk? I should even like to recommend that the door 
be opened to the four German missionary societies: the Berlin, the Rhine, 
the Moravian and the Hermannsburg. Among the Continental societies 
they have gone furthest in the Afrikaans-izing of their labours, as far as 
both language and policy are concerned. If these thirteen bodies stood 
together, we should be able to form a powerful Afrikaans missionary block. 
I hope that the committee will also take a wide view of their task in regard 
to the scope of the work of the Mission Council. Our Federal Mission 
Council, while observing our acknowledged policy, must try to see the 
problems in a new light. Then only shall we be ready for co-operation with 
the English-speaking missionaries. It will then not be, as in the Christian 
pyle one swallow trying to make a summer, but two equal councils 
over against each other. Numbers will not come into the question; for only 
_when unanimity is found will united action be possible. I am convinced 
[Mr Nicol concluded] of the correctness of our point of view. Our case 
suffers harm because we do not continually hold the principles of Christian 
race segregation and of sympathetic guardianship before those who think 
otherwise. If we do this with wisdom and patience, in a way that they can 
understand, it must find acceptance in the long run, eradicate the unhealthy 
equalizing and give the Native a clear impression of Christian harmony. 


The new organization that Mr Nicol foreshadowed has come 
into being. It is known as the Federal Mission Council of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches. On the other hand, when the fortunes of the 
original Christian Council of South Africa seemed at their darkest 
and some thought that it could only be dissolved, new life came. 
At a plenary meeting of the Council held in June 1941 and attended 
by a goodly number of representatives from bodies adhering to 
the Council, unanimous agreement was found to the simple 
proposition that the Christian Council be continued as the Christian 
Council of South Africa. From that day it has gone from strength 
to strength. Its work has been aided by a number of members of 
the Dutch Reformed Church who are in sympathy with the Council’s 
aims and methods. These are sometimes co-opted for executive 
and other gatherings. The Council has also proposed to its counter- 
part in the Dutch Reformed Churches the formation of liaison 
committees, so that the two bodies may be kept in touch with each 
other’s work. The response to this suggestion is still awaited. 

The growing work of the Christian Council is controlled by a 
representative Executive, which meets three or four times a year. 
The executive officer is the Honorary Secretary, with headquarters 
at Lovedale. The Council itself meets once in two years. Its 
President is the Archbishop of Cape Town; its Vice-Presidents the 
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# Rev. A. J. Haile of Tiger Kloof, London Missionary Society, and 


the Rev. Seth Mokitimi, an outstanding African minister of the 
Methodist Church; its finances are in the hands of the Rev. A. A. 
Wellington of Healdtown Missionary Institution, who was its 
President during two important formative years. 

The method’ whereby the work of the Council is sectionalized 
has created a wide area of operations. Each section is the responsi- 
bility of one or more acknowledged authorities. The work thus 
covered falls under the headings of Evangelism, Education, Medical 
Work, Women’s Work, Literature, Social and Economic Research 
and Welfare, and Youth Movements. The task of each ‘Convener’ 
of a section has been defined as follows: 


To get into touch with leaders who are concerned with his special subject; 

to act as a centre for the exchange of ideas and the creation of an informed 

ublic opinion; to promote interdenominational and inter-racial enterprises 

in line with the purpose of the Council and to advise the Council of action 

which should be taken in respect of legislative and other proposals which 

come before the community, and in relation to which it is necessary to 
promote or safeguard Christian interests or principles. 


eee are now drafting their programmes for the post-war 
riod. 
“ Under the heading of ‘Social and Economic Research’ a number 
of questions of vital importance in this land of many races are to 
be studied by a committee which includes Christian economists 
among its members. Such matters as the wage system, housing of 
low-paid workers, colour bar legislation and practice, education in 
social responsibility, social insurance and many others, will receive 
consideration along three lines, namely, underlying principles, 
existing conditions and improvement needed. 

In the realm of ‘Literature’ the needs of the several language 


fields are to be outlined and an effort made to bring the various 


mission presses into co-operation in an attempt to enter adequately 
a field of almost ne Sn possibility. The section has for some time 
been responsible for the despatch of quantities of vernacular 
literature to South African Native troops of many tribes, at present 
serving with the armies in the Middle East and in camps within 
the Union. This enterprise has been supported by subscriptions 
from European sympathizers, and also by a financial grant from the 
government Department of Native Affairs. 

‘Education’ is concerned with religious education in our schools 
and colleges. On the European side it works in close touch with 
the new ‘Christian Education Movement’, and on the African side 
it is taking up the crucial qpention of the place of religion in Native 
education. 

Under the heading of ‘Youth Movements’ the formation of a 
representative Youth Movements Council is contemplated, with 





‘Council does not hold its biennial meetings. In July 1942 the South 
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leadership training courses and camps, and with a quarterly magazine, § 
New Leadership, at present subsidized by the Council, as the organ 
of the movement. : 
In respect of ‘Medical Work’, the responsible section has prepared 
an impressive body of evidence for submission to a highly important 
overnment commission set up to consider the question of a National 
Fiealth Service. The document surveys the whole field of activity 
of medical missions in South Africa in relation to their place ina 
national service, as well as grave questions in regard to the health 
of the African people in general. It is bound to influence consider. 
ably the character of the recommendations which the commission 
will lay before the Government. 

A task envisaged by those in charge of ‘Women’s Work’ has 
profound inter-racial significance. It is to bridge the gulf between 
the exceptionally strong women’s organizations in the European 
Churches on the one hand and in the African Churches on the other, 
to the great increase of fellowship and understanding. There are 
signs that this effort will achieve much success. 

The primary task of ‘Evangelism’ is likely, as we shall see, to 
lay a great part in the Council’s activities in the immediate 
iture. 

In this country, where problems of race and colour loom so 
large, much of the legislation which, receives the consideration of 
Parliament affects in one way or another the well-being of the 
under-privileged sections of the community. Thus a measure which 
purports to deal with economic matters may be found to raise grave 
moral issues. Quick decisions sometimes need to be taken at times 
when meetings of the Executive are not possible in this land of 
distances. To cope with such situations an emergency committee 
has been set up, with sections based respectively on Cape Town 
and Pretoria, the first the legislative and the second the admini- 









" strative capital of the Union. The task of this committee is to watch 


the trend of legislation and to take prompt action whenever it is 
necessary that the Christian viewpoint should be impressed upon 
the authorities. The committee is in frequent consultation with 
sympathetic parliamentarians, and-on several occasions its inter- 
vention has been most effective. In addition to these measures, the 
way has been opened for direct approach by the Council to the 
Prime Minister {(Field-Marshal the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts) him- 
self. He has declared in a recent letter: ‘I hope that I shall continue 
to have the benefit of your Council’s advice and guidance in all 
the grave matters before the country’. 

he Council is committed to the organizing of a conference 
of Christian leaders every two years, that is, in the years when the 


African Native College at Fort Hare was the scene of the greatest 
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of the series. In personnel it was probably the most widely repre- 
sentative gathering of this kind ever convened in this country. 
Its central theme was the timely one of ‘Christian Reconstruction 
in South Africa’. Consideration of this question from many view- 
points was prepared for by a widely organized system of study 
groups throughout the country. Thousands of Christians of many 
churches and various races studied, in an atmosphere of Christian 
fellowship, pamphlets on the subjects of the conference prepared 
by the main speakers and published by this Council. The findings 
of such groups, duly recorded and collated, provided speakers at 
the conference with an invaluable insight into the thoughts and 
convictions of a cross-section of the Christian forces of the country. 
Wide publicity has been accorded the reports of the Conference. 
Two editions of the full Report, Christian Reconstruction in South 
Africa, have been sold out. Many of the decisions of the conference 
are given a place in the Council’s sectional activities. More than 
any other single event, the conference has given the Council its 
rightful place as a co-ordinating agency of the Christian forces of 
the country. In some of the larger towns ‘auxiliaries’ of the Council 
have begun to appear. Their aim is to apply its principles and its 
co-operative spirit to the solution of local problems. 

From the section responsible for ‘Evangelism’ has come the 
theme and programme for the conference of 1944. With complete 
unanimity and a sense of timeliness and urgency the Council has 
resolved that full consideration shall be given to the subject of 
Evangelism itself. The outline programme which the Executive is 
to discuss gives a wide connotation to this term. The place of 
religion in the home, in universities, and schools, among wage- 
earners, educated Africans, returned soldiers and young people of 
all races, will be discussed. The study group scheme which was so 
successful in connexion with the Fort Hare Conference will again 
come into operation. It is suggested that our leading theologians 
and philosophers prepare a statement on the “Theology of 
Evangelism’ which can form part of the material for preliminary 
study. The shaping of plans of action will provide the Council 
with new tasks and still wider contacts. 

Apart from their relation to a particular conference, the value 
of interdenominational study groups has been recognized. The 
organization set up in connexion with the 1942 Conference is to 
remain as a permanent feature of the work of the Council. In order 


.to continue the provision of suitable study material, the Council 


has begun the publication of a series of booklets, “The Christian 
Council Study Series’. So far five pamphlets, by recognized 
authorities, have been issued, as follows: Christianity and Com- 
munism; The Church’s Guide to Politics; Post-war Reconstruction and 
Native Policy; Philosophical Basis of Marxist Communism and 
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Christianity; Principles of Religious Education. The series will be 
continued. Meanwhile, Lore the Fort Hare Conference, an 
information service is embodied in the Christian Council Quarterly, 
which reaches a growing constituency throughout the country. 

It is symptomatic of the trend of events in Africa that new 
Christian Councils are forming in territories to the north of the 
Union. With these the South African Council has the closest 
contacts. We are in constant communication with Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya, the Belgian Congo and 
even more distant fields. In view of the phenomenal opening-up 
of transport facilities from north to south, as well as across the 
continent from east to west, which the years of war have seen, this 
interchange of ideas is likely to bring results of the highest im- 
portance. The formation of regional councils, each to include a 
group of territories, is already a live issue; and the South African 
Council contemplates an ‘Africa Conference of Missions’. Such a 
knowledge of one another, such a pooling of resources and so great 
an appreciation of the problems and needs of the continent as a 
whole would result, as might well usher in a new day for the cause 
of Christ in Africa. 

Rosert H. W. SHEPHERD 
Epwarp W. GRANT 





THE CHURCH OVERSEAS AND 
COLONIAL EDUCATION 


By W. B. WALKER 


N a recent debate in the House of Commons, it was stated that 

the development of the Colonial Empire was to be a first call 

on our post-war activities. Educational schemes for the Colonial 

Empire will be to the forefront. What, then, should be the position 
of the Church overseas in this work? 

It has been calculated (before the present war) that if the rate of 
annual expenditure on African education was maintained, it would 
be a thousand years before the last illiterate found himself in school. 
Should the Church help in this chase, or would its energies be better 
employed if they were devoted to evangelism and the building up 
of a church organization? Should the missionary Church take part 
in the future growth of education in the Dependencies or should it 
maintain its present school work, fitting in where needs dictate? 
Would a simpler solution be to hand back the schools which the 


Church with the request for a nominal sum for compensa- 
tion for . and buildings? 


The missions agreed to co-operate with the various Colonial 
governments and accepted grants in aid, with possibly very little 
idea as to where it was all leading or as to what would be involved 
in such a step. Their more immediate concern was the finding of 
personnel to soante the grants offered. Viewed from a Christian 


standpoint, will it ultimately be better for a network of schools to 
develop in Africa independently of the missions—who may or may 
not wish to incur an ever-increasing burden? 

These questions are prompted by the publication of the Interim 
Report on the Dual System and its subsequent discussion in the 
Church Assembly followed by comments in the religious and secular 
press. 
As there is active and organized criticism of the home Church 
and its activities in education, and the definite public opinion that 
education is essentially the concern of the State, the question can 
be asked as to when similar judgment will be made of the functions 
and place of the Church overseas in tropical education? Will the 
time come when European administrators will so interpret the 
functions of government as to include the building up of a system 
of aay state-governed schools? History has a habit of repeating 
itself. 


There are a number of points of similarity in the situation as it 
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exists in England to-day and in the Dependencies. There is the 
common lack of finance which makes it as difficult, or practically 
impossible, to replace a black-listed building gs it is to substitute 
for a mud and wattle building one of a more permanent type. At 
home aid must be accepted from the local Council funds, while the 
Native Church must receive assistance by means of a grant from the 
Administration. The result is the same in each case: the contributing 
party expects a greater share in the control of the school. 

Denominational factors have in the past shaped English educa- 
tional-history, and while they may have different foundations in the 
mission field, it is common knowledge that rival schools have been 
established in the same locality—to the despair of the government 
official, who would naturally prefer one large, efficient school for 
the district. Already in some parts of Africa the familiar letters 
L.E.A. (Local Education Authority) have made their appearance, and 
Natives of the country are sitting as members. These Authorities 
are entirely separate from any committees which the churches may 
set up for the conductance of their schools. 

Another objection often made by English teachers is the 
‘interference’ or oversight by the clergyman. This has led to friction 
and the teacher—remembering his professional training—resents 
the remarks made by the vicar. Similarly there are strained relation- 
ships at times between government and missions supervisors, and 
there is often a lack of co-operation between the highly trained 
government-certificated Native teacher and the local Native clergy- 
man who, through no fault of his own, may have had only three or 
four years of schooling apart from his church training. Many Native 
clergy who have nursed schools until they have qualified for a grant 
feel that the schools are theirs. 

There are these points of similarity, and experience may suggest 
others to readers, but in considering the future status of the Church 
overseas in education, it is equally necessary to note aspects in the 
situation which are fundamentally different. 

In the first instance, those who are responsible for the guiding 
of missionary policy can analyze the experience of religious 7 amc 
tions in the past and thus avoid some of the pitfalls and difficulties 
which were permitted to remain. Many a social problem would 
never have been allowed to develop had public opinion been more 
aware of its implications. For example it is to be hoped that, as one 
result of the present war, societies engaged in educational work 
recognize the vital difference between Christian teaching and 
denominational teaching. If Protestant societies can observe happily 
the zoning of activities, many difficulties arising out of denomina- 
tional differences, which have been present under English conditions, 
need not occur in the future. 

With the lessons of the past to offer guidance, another important 
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difference lies in the fact that there is an immense amount of work 
which must be accomplished before the educational facilities can 
be described as adequate for the indigenous populations. In practice 
this also means that buildings can be sited in the best strategic 
positions (given agreement among the missions in the locality) and, 
what is more important, the buildings can be of modern design 
and the dead weight of the black list avoided. 

There is the further factor of the goodwill of the Native peoples. 
The Church has secured their trust and will, we hope, continue to 
keep it. The more far-seeing Native leaders realize that the Church 
can be of invaluable assistance in the furtherance of their legitimate 
aspirations, and -the preservation of this goodwill may lead to a 
demand from them for education imparted through Christian 
agencies. 

A result of the war has been to make people consider afresh the 
fundamental principles which should govern their lives. It is probable 
that the rank-and-file of the English nation has not concerned itself 
unduly in the past about the relative functions of Church and State 
in the realm of education, taking it for granted that the personnel 
in public life are supposedly Christian, or at least that they have 
been nurtured in the Faith. That the functions of the State may 
be so arranged as to be entirely inimical to.the Church’s contribution 
to life was not thoroughly realized until the world saw the results 
of Nazism and Fascism. Thinking men and women recognize 
to-day—more clearly than ever before—that the Christian element 
in education is all-important and one which should thoroughly 
permeate or leaven all teaching given in school. Can Protestantism 
agree to allow Colonial education to develop on lines that may seem 
best to Government? 

The Colonial Administrations are basing much of their activity 
on the principle of trusteeship and the same principle can equally 
be applied by the Church in considering the part that it must play 
in tropical education. The Times, in a recent leader headed “The 
Church and the Schools’, stated, “The real end can be stated in a 
sentence: it is to secure adequate Christian teaching by competent 
teachers in all elementary schools for all children whose parents 
wish them to receive it’. In present conditions, and for a long time 
to come, adequate Christian instruction cannot be given in Colonial 
areas. ‘The corps of competent teachers has yet to be created and the 
schools have yet to be built. Until these three essentials can be met, 
the Church overseas must shoulder an ever-increasing responsibility 
and bear it until the Native peoples can carry the full burden. 

The governments of the United Nations are making their post- 
war plans now, in readiness for the future, and equally the Protestant 
missionary societies should decide what part they feel they are best 
able to play in future educational development. Now is the time, 
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before the expansion can take place, before men who are potential 
recruits are released from the services and before the societies are 
confronted with a perplexing situation. The growth of educational 
responsibilities of the societies should be accepted as a new phase 
of missionary work, which requires a new system of management of 
missionary affairs. The Protestant Church in the mission field must 
be clear as to its objectives and thus be able to give an authoritative 
‘ opinion on the formation of an educational policy in conjunction 
with Government. 

Before the Church overseas can make any effective contribution 
in the future or even maintain its present position, two needs must 
be met—finance and personnel. Of the two, personnel is the more 
pressing for, though government grants are available, workers have 
not been forthcoming in sufficient numbers. 

Discussing finance first, the system of government grants in 
aid to missionary societies is well known, but if the Church wishes 
to keep its position in the educational field, it is obvious that in- 
creased financial assistance must be provided by the home Church 
for this purpose. This will mean, in,many respects, a new appeal for 
subscribers, but if money can be raised for the needs of medical 
missions, which alleviate physical suffering, surely it should not be 
impossible or illogical to find funds for the development of the 
personality. In its particular sphere, a school has functions as 
important .as those of a hospital. That money can be donated for 
educational purposes is shown by the existence of church and 
denominational schools in England. 

Objection may be taken to this suggestion, on the grounds that 
subscribers should be taught to give for the benefit of the ‘work’ as 
a whole and not for one particular section of it; and appeals for a 
specific object might also be criticized as diverting financial resources 
away from evangelism pure and simple. Whatever the objections, 
the fundamental question must not be overlooked—should the 
Church overseas seek to maintain an active status in Colonial 
education or not? If the answer is in the affirmative, then financial 
ways and means must be considered afresh, and the presentation to 
people at home of the Church’s position in education may well be 
the mainspring from which increased aid will come. 

The question of personnel is the more vital one at the moment, 
for without sufficient workers (a state of affairs which existed before 
the war) it is difficult to imagine how the Church overseas can 
possibly remain in the educational field. When hostilities are over 
and normal conditions prevail again, educational advance, both 
government and mission, will call for increased recruiting and plans 
should be made in readiness for the time when grants become 
available. 

The question is twofold, that of attracting personnel in the first 
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instance and secondly that of providing conditions of service of 
such a kind that the personnel will be retained. Intimately connected 
with the need of securing sufficient staff is the maintenance of the 
efficiency of missionary educational effort to satisfy professional 
standards. The fact that the Church initiated schools is not a suffi- 
cient inducement for governments to support poorly managed 
institutions or a network of schools which is generally considered 
to be inefficient. 

There is ample scope for the suitably qualified layman to be 
employed in the educational work of the missionary societies. He 
should be able to meet the exacting professional requirements .more 
easily than the ordained man with fis theological training. 

There is an urgent need for mission boards to re-think the 
relationship of educational activity to evangelism and other mission 
work generally. ‘The Church in the Dependencies can only hope to 
reach its objectives in education and to receive its share of outside 
financial assistance and have satisfactory contacts with the govern- 


ments as long as its activities are judged efficient. 


In practice this means that missionary educationists should 
devote their whole time to their particular job. It i8 impossible to 
expect a man to give adequate supervision to a growing institution 
and at the same time to be burdened with the calls of a pastoral 
district. It is a legitimate request by Government to ask that a man 
whose stipend is provided out of public funds should devote his 
energies to the institution which is entirely supported by Govern- 
ment. This still allows for religious freedom and the furtherance 
of the Christian ideal. 

In the proper maintenance of professional standards, the 
missionary educationist should be encouraged to acquaint himself 
or herself with the latest educational developments during the 
furlough periods and to have the opportunity of meeting others 
who are engaged in tropical education. Suitable personnel is the 
yi to any future development and the keeping up of personal 
efficiency in order to operate government grants satisfactorily is an 
obvious necessity which is often neglected. 

In considering the retention of personnel, the needs of 
educationists and evangelists, viewed professionally, are very 
different. The fact must be faced that some modification of con- 
ditions and possibly the redrafting of regulations will be necessary 
before men and women will be forthcoming in sufficient numbers 
for educational work conducted ‘under the aegis of a missionary 
society. It is right for the possible candidate to weigh up the pros 
and cons of life service overseas, but common sense must play its 
part. To take sixty-five as the retiring age on pension for an 
evangelist (or ordained man) may have proved suitable for this type 
of worker, but no one can expect a man or woman to remain up to 
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this age an efficient teacher in charge of a class or an institution 
under the trying conditions of the tropics. The age of fifty-five is 
surely more equitable. 

Adjustment is also required in the status of the ordained man 
and the lay worker. Both may fully expect to remain on the mission 
field for the whole period of service, but entirely unforeseen con- 
tingencies may arise through ill-health, family obligations or the 
closing down of the work; and while the ordained man can be 
assisted to find a parish or can be re-drafted to the home Church, 
the layman must rely very largely on his own efforts to re-establish 
himself in England. The longer he has been out of the country, the 
more difficult this becomes. 

It is certain that present methods of recruiting, which have been 
barely able to cope with the needs of the past, will be quite in- 
adequate to meet the greatly increased demands of the future. 
To ensure a satisfactory supply of educationists for the future, 
schemes should be formulated whereby there are closer links be- 
tween the English and Colonial educational systems. The church 
schools in England which remain could form a body to give first 
consideration to the employment of returned lay missionaries. 
Sympathetic L.E.A. might work out an exchange scheme. To avoid 
the problem of the middle-aged layman, short service schemes 
could be arranged whereby a gratuity becomes payable after ten 
years’ service while the person is still young enough to be acceptable 
to a prospective employer or county-council. 

The suggestion that men should be set aside specifically for 
educational work and its supervision does not mean the first step 
to the complete separation of the schools from the churches. Schools 
could never have been established in Africa without the presence 
of the Church, and men and women who are recruited must have 
the missionary spirit and be loyal to their call. 

Such basic rules which have proved satisfactory in the past— 
the learning of the vernacular, the probationary period, the correct 
attitude to Native races—must still be adhered to. The Christian 
mould must shape the outlook of the new recruit. There would be 
no room for the type of man who may have an excellent science 
degree but does not know where he stands spiritually. 

It is in the réle of vernacular education that the missions can 
make the most effective contribution, for by both tradition and 
experience they are in intimate contact with the Native races. The 
links between Church and school must still remain, although in 
practice each must be left to develop on its own lines. 

To sum up, educational work conducted by the Church overseas 
has within it the same tendencies which may develop into the 
problems now being faced by the home Church, but the situation 
contains elements which may lead to a very different state of affairs 
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in the future. Colonial education is still in its infancy, the educational 
structures have still te be built up and staffs found. If the Church 
overseas recognizes the immeasurable importance of maintaining 
the Christian influence in education, especially when dealing with 
primitive peoples, it cannot withdraw from active ap og a and 
allow expansion to take place on lines directed by the State. The 
Church, however, will find itself superseded through lack of per- 
sonnel unless it knows first on what broad lines it wishes the 
expansion to take place and unless conditions of service are so 
arranged that the personnel can give of their best. If the Church 
overseas can assist in the building up of vernacular education, it 
will also be ensuring the means for its own continuance and accept- 
ance by the generations that are to come. 


W. B. WALKER © 











THE LAND AND EDUCATION IN THE 
IBO COUNTRY OF SOUTH-EAST NIGERIA 


By GEORGE COCKIN 


1 URING his recent tour in West Africa the Colonial Secretary 

remarked that it was unfortunate that education there was 
so often regarded as a preparation for a job rather than for life. If 
there is any quarter from which agreement with this view might 
be expected, it is from the missions and yet it is the mission schools 
which supply the bulk of the rather narrowly vocational education 
which Colonel Stanley deplores. What is the reason for this? 


Missions are sometimes accused of pandering to African feeling © 


by supplying the type of education most likely to be superficially 
attractive. In its crude form this charge is unjust and the present 
writer knows from his own experience that one’s concern is much 
more to prevent the opening of new schools and the overcrowding 
of existing ones than to stimulate it. Nevertheless it is true that 
missions are necessarily even more sensitive to African opinion than 
Government is. At least in Protestant missions, the primary schools 
are usually controlled by education boards with large African 
majorities, and while European missionaries in executive positions 
can practise the usual technique of the bureaucrat faced with a 
committee, it is ultimately the committee which has the last word, 
especially since it is the Native church which has to bear a large 
art of the cost of education. The parent paying what to him are 
ge school fees also feels that he has the right to express his views 
on any innovations that the village teacher may introduce, and it is 
finally the parent, the older child and the teacher who decide which 
subjects in the school shall rank as really important, whatever 
outsiders may prescribe. We need to understand African feeling 
in this question. . 

The Ibo quite definitely looks upon education primarily as 
preparation for a job. It is of course not valued only in that light; 
in Africa as elsewhere knowledge is valued as power, it has its snob 
value, and a good moral tone is expected in a school, but it is not 
chiefly for these advantages that a mother or father scrapes together 
the next term’s fees: they are an investment, intended to provide 
for the parent’s security in'old age, allowing him to die’ happy in 
the knowledge that he has done his duty by his family and his village. 
And by a job he means ‘olu oyibo’, “English work’, preferably in 

overnment service, but failing that any kind of et that brings 
in a regular wage. The one thing a boy who has been to school must 
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not do is to stay at home and farm. This is regarded by all as a dis- 
grace; even the youth who has never been to school will mock him: 
Look at all the money your father has wasted on you, and now you 
are no better than we are.’ It is not only his father but the village 
that he has let down. The school is looked upon as a means for 
training representatives of the village to go out into the world and 
bring back wealth and the progress that it can buy to the village. 
The writer has heard a fetish priest in the prayer he makes to the 
ancestors say, ‘Oh, fathers, may our young men who have got 
English jobs bring back riches to our village’. The boy must leave 
his village, but he leaves it for the village’s sake. If he prospers he 
will be expected to help with his father’s taxes and his brothers’ 
bride-price and to pay school fees for as many children as possible; 
one of his most important duties is to build himself a pan-roofed 
house, preferably with cement walls and an ‘upstairs’, but the pan- 
roof is the essential. :This will not be built in the townships where 
he spends most of his life, but in his own village to which he will 
not return until his active days are over. 

Unfortunate as is this attitude in many of its effects, it does take 
account of realities that are often overlooked by the Europeans, 
and especially of the land situation. Human motives are always 


complex and it is easy to over-simplify, It is certainly not only 


land-hunger that makes the young anxious to leave home: there is 
also the desire for novelty and adventure and for the excitements 
of township life. But it is remarkable how closely the demand for 
education varies with the degree of over-population and consequent 
poverty of the soil. Where land is good, parents are unwilling to 
send their children to school, on the grounds that it will make them 
dissatisfied with village life. Nor in the over-populated areas is there 
any deep-rooted contempt for farming in itself. A clerk or a teacher 
will be praised for helping his mother on her farm in his holidays; 
what he must not do is to ‘waste’ his education by becoming a 
farmer. 

The Ibo country is the most thickly populated area in all tropical 
Africa: the average population is somewhere about two hundred to 
the square mile, but in several divisions the population exceeds 
four hundred and in some areas reaches a thousand to the square 
mile. This population must for long have been more than the land 
could comfortably support, but acute distress has been avoided in 
more recent years by the opening up of the bush which formerly 
constituted a no-man’s land between hostile village groups and by 
the introduction some fifty years ago of cassava, which grows on 
soil now too poor to produce yams. Both methods, however, 
ultimately lead to greater impoverishment of the soil, and in the 
northern and more hilly part of the Ibo country soil erosion is 
already an acute problem. There are villages joined less than ten 
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years ago by a motor road which are now separated by ravines a 
hundred feet deep. But more widespread although less dramatic 


is the very extensive sheet erosion: it is pathetic to see crops planted . 


in land that will not even give back the seed in return, just because 
it is the turn of that land to be planted again and because in the 
past it yielded good crops. Many farmers go each year to the less 
thickly populated outlying parts of the Ibo country and rent land 
there. This eases matters temporarily, but even so the Ibo country 
as a whole is not self-supporting in food: large numbers of yams and 
considerable quantities of rice are imported. Against this can be 
set the export of the one great asset of the Ibo country—its palm 
produce, but prices for this have long been very low and the greater 
part of it does not come from the area where erosion is worst. 

In these circumstances the Ibo is justified by economic necessity 
in his insistence that many of the young men should leave the village, 
not only so that it may have less mouths to feed but so that they 
may send back money for those who remain. In spite of the fact that 
education has made a late start in the Ibo country, Ibos already 
occupy quite a disproportionate number of government and com- 
mercial posts and are to be found working in every part of Nigeria. 
But the number of such posts is not unlimited and with the continu- 
ous devolution of functions by the central government to the Native 
Administration there is an increasing tendency for preference to be 
given to Natives of the particular administration. In every township 
large numbers of ex-schoolboys are to be found unemployed 
(‘living applicantly’, as they call it). Although most of them eventu- 
ally find work of some kind, or take up petty trading, it is easy to 
appreciate that this idle life in the slums of a big township is very 
harmful to a boy’s character, especially since when work is eventually 
found it is very likely to be by bribery. A new and serious problem 
is that of the ex-schoolgirl: formerly girls finished school older and 
for the most part married at once, while the remainder were snapped 
up as teachers or nurses. But now the age for marriage is rising and 
far more girls are leaving school young and finding nothing to do. 
Many find the village dull and make their way to the townships—a 
number, especially under war conditions, to become prostitutes. 

It is not only for the increasing number who complete their 
education and then cannot find work that this system is bad. The 
most intelligent and progressive young men are continually being 
drawn off from the life of the village and so the improvement of 
village life is very slow (and this in turn serves to e the village 
less attractive to the educated). Although the progressive element 
increasingly makes itself felt through the absentee ‘improvement 
unions’ springing up everywhere (the Awka District Union, for 
instance, has its most active branches in such distant centres as 
Lagos, Kano and Port Harcourt), they are often rather out of touch 
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with the realities of village life, but they are very influential, for it is 
their members who have the cash. Most serious of all in their thinking 
about their future (and the [bos are becoming very self-conscious of 
themselves as a people) is the tendency of educated Ibos to see it in 
terms of politics and the professions and business and even of 
industry but to leave farming, the basic industry of the country, 
a of account as associated with the old and unprogressive village 
e. 

The seriousness of this state of affairs has long been recognized 
by Europeans and by many thoughtful Ibos. Attempts at remedy 
have mostly taken the form of trying to make education less academic 
and more closely related to village life. More attention has been paid 
to craft-work, and more suitable syllabuses and text-books have 
been issued for subjects such as hygiene and domestic science. 
But the most thoroughgoing reforms have been in the teaching of 
agriculture. The government has set up two agricultural training 
centres for teachers, and many who have passed through these are 
doing very good work. Where the teacher is keen the children are 
interested and the approval of public opinion is encouraging. But 
valuable as this teaching is from a general educational point of view, 
it is doubtful whether it is going to lead any boys, at least in the more 
thickly populated areas, to settle down and farm. (It is too early to 
form a definite opinion on this point since it is not Ibo custom for 
a boy to be given land of his own until he is about twenty-three.) 
Any young man who had been to school and who tried to mm 4 
public opinion in this respect would have much to contend wit 
if he wished to farm better than his fathers: family land is so scattered 
and there is opposition to the planting of the more profitable 
a crops, since this noes» lead to the alienation of family 

d by an individual. And if he is not to be content with the very 
low standard of living of the ordinary peasant, he will demand a 
larger share of land and so the land problem is further intensified. 

In starting with the school we may be starting at the wrong 
end. When some abuse is perceived in our society the cry is often 
heard ‘What can our schools be doing?’ and reformers .always 
expect great things of education. It is forgotten that the school is 
essentially a conservative institution and that its primary social 
function is to pass on to the next generation the habits and learning 
of the elders. If society is to be reformed, it is not the children 
who can initiate the process. The school’s task should be to spread 
rather than to initiate progress, by teaching the children to aim at 
what has already been achieved by the’ pioneers in adult society. 
At present both teachers and children naturally prepare for a 
of life that they can see in actual being, not for a hypothetical life 
of which the school children are expected to be the pioneers. If the 
schools could see a few ex-standard six boys actually settled on the 
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land and making a success of it, it would make all the difference 
to the effectiveness of the rural science teaching. It is not true to 
say that a different type of education must be introduced before 
this is possible: out of the a number of pupils leaving school it is 
easy to select a few of the right type to make a start, and they could 
then be given any additional special training necessary. 

An experiment on these lines is already being sade by Govern- 
ment in the Yoruba country at the Oyo Farm School, and care is 
taken to see that each boy will actually have land to go to on com- 
pletion of his course. A similar course is very desirable in the Ibo 
country, but here the problem of supplying boys with land, especiall 
if they come from the areas where such assistance is most needed, 
is likely to be almost insuperable. Land could doubtless be found 
by Government for a few specially favoured boys, but this will be 
of no use to others who will have to fend for themselves. It would 
be interesting to see an investigation into the possibility of land 
settlement for Ibos outside the Ibo country. It is not for the present 
writer to say what areas would be suitable, but there are large areas 
in the Benne Valley, for example, with a climate fairly similar to 
that of the Ibo country and with a population of under ten to the 
square mile. Even here it is likely hat the land is all ‘owned’ (in 
some sense or other) but the owners of sparsely populated land are 
often glad to lease it. 

If land could be obtained, would Ibos be willing to go? The 
present writer is convinced that Ibos would never migrate in the 
sense that an Englishman can go to Canada and become a Canadian 
or an Italian to the United States and become an American. They 
despise a man without a pedigree, who has lost touch with the home 
of fis ancestors. Yet many Ibo village groups have traditions of 
their migration from one territory to another, or a single village 
may migrate and settle at some distance from the parent group: 
the important point is that it is a group settlement, not an in- 
dividual losing his citizenship in a foreign community. The most 
striking example of such migration is afforded by the Aro colonies 
to be found as much as a hundred miles away from the parent- 
country of Aro Chuku, and although these migrations took place 
many generations ago the descendants of the colonists still keep in 
touch with their ancestral home and are acknowledged as citizens 
when they visit it. It is true that the Aros are rather a special kind 
of Ibo, but this system seems quite a natural one to other Ibos. 
If farm settlements were to be made, they would have to be group 
settlements of people from the same area: the village founded would 
be looked upon as a village of the parent village group, with which 
it would keep closely in touch. 

Much guidance would be required at least at the early stages; 
strict control of methods of farming would be needed to prevent a 
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repetition of the soil deterioration which has sometimes followed 
the presence of unsupervised Ibo squatters in parts of the Northern 
Provinces. It would, however, be much easier to insist on better 
methods of farming in a new settlement of this than where 
the farmer regards the land as his own to use as he , and where 
the methods are bound up with immemorial custom. Government 
has considerable experience of this type of settlement, through the 
very successful resettlement schemes in sleeping sickness areas. 
One must not, of course, imagine that migration can ever by itself 
solve the population problems of Ibo-land. They must be attacked 
from many les, and icular attention will have to be paid 
to the possibilities of small scale industrialization. But such a scheme 
would do much to give the Ibo people a wider and more wholesome 
outlook. They are thinking much about their future, but in their 
thought they put farming among the old things; this scheme would 

ut it among the new. Ultimately it would have a great effect on the 
bo villages in the home land, for what Ibos had done elsewhere 
they would want to do also at home. The effect on the schools would 
be felt at once: at present there is an air of unreality about much 
of the rural science work: it lacks the purposiveness of other sides 
of the school work which can be seen to lead somewhere. 

These ideas are obviously very tentative. They represent, 
however, a plea for further investigation, and that we should not 
just let things slide until we are faced with disaster. The Ibo country 
is fast losing its once fertile soil, a development which is bringing 
great social evils in its train. Plans are now being drawn up for a 

rge expansion of the educational system. In the Ibo country we 
are in the tragic position in which more education and even better 
education mean a still greater gap between the educated section of 
the community and the land. The solution is surely not to slow down 
educational progress, but to show that it can lead to a new approach 
to the land. -To tell boys to stay in their villages is not enough; 
in school we have opened their 7 to a life which the village cannot 
at | geen satisfy. We must make a place on the land for the boy 
wi 


some education and, in the particular situation of the Ibo 
country, land settlements appear to provide the most hopeful 
solution. 


GEORGE COCKIN 








INDIAN YOUTH AND THE Y.M.C.A 


By L. A. HOGG 


i India as in some sixty other lands the Young Men’s Christian 
Association during these last weeks has been celebrating the 
centenary of its founding. The event commemorated was modest 
enough. In London on June 6th, 1844 a dozen young men, shop 
assistants in a draper’s warehouse, met together over the shop in the 
bedroom of one of their number, George Williams, a lad of twenty- 
two. A hundred years have added significance to that first gathering. 
Across the street from the warehouse where they met stands St 
Paul’s Cathedral, which now holds the grave of Sir George Williams, 
founder of the Y.M.C.A; while Westminster Abbey has a memorial 
window, erected after the last war, recording the world-wide services 
of the Association which was founded a hundred years ago in that 
upper room. And although the historic chamber, carefully preserved 
as a memorial in its original furnishing, perished in the London 
‘blitz’ of 1940, an exact replica survives in Jerusalem, incorporated 
in the beautiful building erected by the Y.M.C.A in the Holy City. 
What was the secret of this amazing development? There was 

no thought of such a future in the minds of the first members. Their 
aim was the cultivation of personal religion and its propagation by 
holding prayer meetings for young men in drapery establishments 
throughout London. Even so the results were surprising. It was 
said of George Williams that when he first entered the warehouse 
of his employers as an apprentice it was almost impossible for a 
young man in the house to be a Christian, and that three years after- 
wards it was almost impossible to be anything else. And the move- 
ment spread: it not only grew in numbers but widened its scope to 
include all the elements of a wholesome life for young men—in body, 
mind and spirit. The Association spread to other cities and other 
lands, to France, Germany, the Scandinavian and other countries, and 
in some cities societies of older date adopted the name and con- 
stitution of the new Association. So rapid was its growth that already 
in 1855 an international conference of Y.M.C.As was held in Paris. 
And out of this meeting grew in due course the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.As with its headquarters in Geneva, the earliest world-wide 
organization of the kind, which binds together the national Y.M.C.As 
of many lands, and which held its twenty-first world conference in 
1937 in Mysore. This was the first occasion when a world conference 
of the Association had its meeting place in the East, and the strong 
national delegations from India, China and Japan showed how firmly 


the movement had taken root in the Orient. 
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Throughout its history the Y.M.C.A has continually adapted 
itself to new needs as they arose. This was strikingly illustrated in 
the first world war, when the Y.M.C.A, with rapid improvization, 
built up on every front an immense work for the fighting men, ~ 
providing not only canteens but facilities also for rest and recreation 
and a programme to meet the educational and religious needs of the 
men. In the Dominions and in India the Association rendered a 
similar service, and when the United States entered the war the 
Y.M.C.A in that country too harnessed its vast resources to serve 
the men in the American forces. Meanwhile the World’s Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A in Geneva, with its international status, was in a 
position, both in enemy countries and among allied powers, to 
organize a ministry of help to prisoners of war of all nationalities. 
In the present war again the Y.M.C.A is in the field, serving the 
forces in many lands and ministering behind the barbed wire to 
prisoners of war and internees of every’nation—friend or foe. 

It is against the background of this. world-wide movement, now 
in its centennial year, that the work of the Y.M.C.A in India can 
best be considered. The movement consists of about a hundred-and- 
fifty local associations, linked together in a National Council of 
Y.M.C.As of India, Burma and Ceylon. Some of these associations 
have had a long and chequered history, and one at least claims to 
date from before the ‘Founder’s Day’ commemorated in this year’s 
centenary. For it was in Carey’s time, in 1822, that a Christian 
Juvenile Society was founded in Calcutta, which was reconstituted 
in 1857 as the first Young Men’s Christian Association of India. 
The associations which followed were started by missionaries or by 
business men who liad known the Y.M.C.A in England or in 
America, and the leaders in these associations were voluntary workers. 
A new impulse was given to the movement in the ’nineties of last 
century when full-time secretaries for some of the larger city 
associations were sent out by the Associations of America and Great 
Britain, and very soon the scattered associations came together in a 
national organization which set the model soon to be followed in 
China and Japan. 

George Williams, the founder of the movement, set great store 
by the name of the Young Men’s Christian Association, ‘our catholic 
designation’, as he called it, as expressing the idea of a Union of 
Christian young men of different Churches. In India the movement 
throughout its history has been true to this conception, drawing its 
members from all Christian denominations, including the ancient 
Syrian Church of Tranvancore, and numbering among its most 
valued members some who belong to the Roman communion. 

But the ‘catholic’ inclusiveness of the Association acquired a 
new meaning in India, with implications which were not foreseen 
by the first generation of its members who framed its.policy in the 
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West. The dual basis of membership, which is the rule of the Associa- 
tion in all lands, lays it down that, while active members who control 

olicy must belong to a Christian Church or make profession of 
faith, associate members do not require any such qualification. In 
India this has opened the doors of the Association to Hindus, 
Muslims and other non-Christians, who join as associates and now 
far outnumber the Christian members. They join for the sake of the 
privileges and opportunities which the Association offers, and while 
not technically ‘active’ members, some of them are among the most 
active and serviceable—and, it may be added, among the most 
Christian in spirit. Many who are interested in Christianity, but 
critical of the Church, are attracted by the Christian fellowship of 
the Y.M.C.A and its watchword of service. They share its social life 
and recreations, join its clubs and classes, attend its religious 
lectures and discussion groups and take part in its social service 
activities. Thus the Association is able to influence many whom the 
Church does not or cannot reach, and fulfils a function towards 
those outside the fold rather like that of the Court of the Gentiles 
in the Temple of Jerusalem. It provides a meeting ground where 
Christians of all denominations can join in common activities with 
those of other faiths. It breaks the isolation in which youth of the 
Christian community are apt to live, and provides for other com- 
munities a meeting place where in a Christian atmosphere they can 
forget their differences in a common enterprise. 

Obviously this situation offers to the Y.M.C.A an opportunity 
and a challenge which call for wisdom and vigilance in those who 
are concerned for its Christian witness. It is well to bear in mind, 
when trying to appraise the quality of this witness, other elements of 
the Y.M.C.A programme which make for a well-balanced life and in 
which the Christian motive may find varied expression. Not every 
association measures up to standard in this respect, but in the 
— Y.M.C.A mor pa an attempt is made to cater fully for 
all the interests of normal youth—social, educational and physical, 
as well as spiritual, and to introduce the young citizen in some form 
of social service. The self-governing institutions of the local associa- 
tion have been called a school of democracy, and the weekly debates 
of the Athenzum, to mention one of the many activities of the 
Madras Y.M.C.A, continued over many years and well reported in 
the press, have helped to mould opinion upon public questions. The 
international contacts of the Association, maintained through the 
World Alliance of Y.M.C.As in Geneva, are fostered by the presence 
in the Indian movement of secretaries from the Y.M.C.A in other 
lands whose services have been lent to the Indian Y.M.C.A and 
who work under its direction. 

Among those who at various times have served as secretaries of 
the Indian Y.M.C.A are J. H. Oldham and William Paton, who 
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“Jater were secretaries of the International Missionary Council; 
L. P. Larsen of the Danish Mission, well known in South India as 
a Tamil scholar and Christian teacher; and J. N. Farquhar, whose 

rofound knowledge of the religions and culture of India, and flair 
or finding and inspiring other writers, bore fruit in many volumes 
published by the Y.M.C.A. Names no less eminent in India and 
overseas are found among Indians who have served as secretaries of 
the Y.M.C.A—V. S. Azariah, now Bishop of Dornakal; K. T. Paul 
and S. K. Datta, who in turn served the Association as National 
Secretaries and were both outstanding leaders in the Christian 
movement and in the public life of India. The Association has been 
a training ground for indigenous Christian leaders. It depends for 
its working on the voluntary services of a multitude of supporters 
who serve on its committees and direct its activities. 

Under the leadership of K. T. Paul the Y.M.C.A became a 
pioneer in what has come to be known as rural reconstruction—a 
phrase of his own coining. It was his belief that if the conditions of 
village life were to be improved they must be attacked simultaneous! 
from every point of view—economic, social, hygienic, educational, 
spiritual. Demonstration centres were therefore established, staffed 
by Christian young men specially trained, where instruction was 
given in improved methods of agriculture and stock breeding, in 
cottage industries and co-operative marketing, and in ways of 
enriching village life by means of adult education, drama, music. 
At Martandam in Travancore, the most important of these com- 
munity centres, annual summer schools are held for village leaders, 
and over a period of years more than two thousand workers have 
thus been trained. The influence of Martandam has been carried by 
the village Y.M.C.As to the country round about, where the growing 
point of the village community life is often to be found in the young 
men of the Association. 

Another way in which the Y.M.C.A has shown a lead to youth is 
in sport and physical education. Sport has always had a prominent 
place in the programme of the Association, and it assumed increased 
importance under the leadership of trained physical directors who 
were sent out by the American and Canadian Y.M.C.As to help the 
Association in India. These specialists, acting also as advisers to 
Government in various provinces, exerted an influence that reached 
beyond the playing fields of the Association. But a yet more pervasive 
influence has gone forth from the Y.M.C.A College of Physical 
Education which, beginning with a group of five students in the 
Madras Y.M.C.A, has now a fine college building in a suburb of the 
city, standing in sixty acres of ground. This college has opened a 
new career for young men of character and education, and graduates 
of the college, who now number fifteen hundred, hold positions as 
physical directors in schools and colleges in all parts of India, or 
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under municipalities in charge of public playgrounds. The college’ 


sets a high ideal for the new profession. Its department of health 
education conducts surveys and research work in the near-by com- 
munities. When Prohibition was introduced in the Salem District of 
Madras Presidency and the toddy shops were shut, a volunteer team 
from the college toured the district, marching with banners and 
music from village to village, to teach the people games that would 
brighten the village life and provide wholesome recreation. 
Co-education is a feature of life in the college. The men and 
women students work and play together, the girls acting as officials 
in sports meets in which all the boys compete. This means much 
more than the kind of ‘co-education’ now becoming fashionable in 
some Indian colleges, where the men and women students attend 
the same lectures but rarely or never meet out of class. It is in line 
with the tendency of some associations to become community 
centres, where women’s clubs and family evenings ‘have their place 
in the programme, and annual ‘at homes’ welcome the married 
couples of the year. There is a growing desire for co-operation with 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, and the custom is already 
established of the united observance of the annual Week of Prayer. 
On this question the boys who are coming on have already 
signalled their intentions to the senior Association. In one of the 
schoolboy camps that are an important part of the programme of 
the Boys’ Division of the Y.M.C.A, the young campers chose as one 
of their problems for discussion: ‘Love marriage—is it morally and 
practically good?’ And their finding was unequivocal: ‘Every possible 
step should be taken to educate the parents to realize the importance 
of leaving youngsters alone in this matter.’ There is a fine independ- 
ence in the boys’ branches. They are self-governing and elect their 
own cabinets, they conduct their own daily prayers, in Madras they 
run an annual cleaning-up campaign in the slums of the city. With 
all their high spirits they take themselves very seriously, as is shown 
in the preamble to the findings of a group of high school boys dis- 
cussing the problems of a new social order: We hope that the 
following contribution from this humble gathering of future leaders 
and statesmen of our country will be of some little value for the 
bettering of conditions after the war clouds have blown over and the 
sun is shining once again.’ As they pass out of boyhood these young 
leaders and statesmen are valuable recruits for the senior Association. 
Students of college age have always been an important element 
in the membership of the Association and perhaps its most fruitful 
field of work. What is now the Student Christian Movement of 
India, Burma and Ceylon was originally, as in America to-day, the 
Student Department of the Y.M.C.A, and though it is now a separate 
organization the two movements remain closely linked. The buildings 
of the Association are placed at the disposal of the S.C.M and there 
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are Y.M.C.A student hostels in most of the university centres of 
India. In addition to these there is in London the Indian Students’ 
Union and Hostel, where over seven-thousand Indian students, 
strangers to British ways of life, have been helped by the Indian 
Y.M.C.A to make contact with the better influences of British life. 
The generations of Indian students who have passed through these 
various hostels, or have enjoyed the fellowship and activities of the 
Association, retain through life a warm affection for the Y.M.C.A. 
A professor in an Indian institute of philosophy writes, after twenty 
years, of his,student days in Calcutta: 


Even now when I meet anybody who was at any time in the hostel, I 
can scarcely help feeling I am in some way related to him. I am always 

teful for what I got in the hostel. I think what I got from the life in the 
Rostel by way of education was not less valuable than what I learned from 
the lectures at the University. 


The high repute which the Y.M.C.A enjoys among Hindu and 
Muslim friends was expressed in messages of goodwill received at 
the time of its hundredth anniversary. “The Hindus of Madras join 
in felicitations tendered to the great organization on the occasion of 
its centenary celebrations. May it complete many more centuries yet 
in international service.’ So wrote Mr C. Rajagopalachari, the ex- 

remier of Madras. And the Muslim premier of Jaipur State, Sir 
ic Ismail, wrote with the same cordiality: ‘It gives me the greatest 

leasure to send a meee of goodwill and appreciation to the 

-M.C.A on the memorable occasion of its centenary. . . . Alike in 
peace and in war it has established the compatibility of religion = 
the universal sense of the term) with the business of life.’ This wide- 
spread commendation of its general programme and of its social 
services places on the Association a special responsibility for main- 
taining its distinctively Christian witness. It has given the cup of 
cold water, but what of the water of life? 

In several series of scholarly books, running to more than forty 
volumes, the Publication Department of the Y.M.C.A has offered a 
sympathetic interpretation of the religious quest of India and its 
cultural heritage. This study and research is of high value for its 
own sake and particularly as the basis of a new Christian apologetic; 
but it must be confessed that for the most part these books are above 
the head of the ordinary member of the Y.M.C.A. In a more popular 
way the same thing has been attempted by the lecture programme of 
the Association, with courses on the religious experience of the 
saints of India, and religious forums when representatives of various 
faiths—Hindu, Muslim and Christian—are invited to present their 
views on great themes of religion like sin, salvation, prayer. These 
things make for mutual understanding and are of value for a mixed 
membersiip of Christians, Muslims and Hindus, but they do not 
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take one very far. Nearer to the interest of Young India to-day are 
the pamphlets now in course of publication by the Y.M.C.A on such 
subjects as: “The Relevance of Religion to the New India’, ‘Christi- 
anity and Democracy’, ‘Communism, a Christian view’, “The In- 
dividual and the Community’. These are live topics with Young 
India and they will probably be read. 

The platform which the Y.M.C.A provides for the presentation 
of the Christian message to educated India has been used by out- 
standing speakers like Stanley Jones, T. Z. Koo, John R. Mott and 
others, and in every city the Association can count on the co-opera- 
tion of leading men and women of the local church and Christian 
college to furnish its religious lecture programme. A Mission to 
Youth was organized in co-operation with the Y.W.C.A and the 
S.C.M and a team of three speakers, one of them a woman, visited 
a dozen important centres. Last year an invitation was sent to the 
Chinese Y.M.C.A to ‘come over and help us’, and in spite of the 
war they spared one of their leading men to visit among the associa- 
tions in South India. In these various ways large numbers have been 
reached. 

But what led those twelve young men in London to found the 
Young Men’s Christian Association a hundred years ago was the 
need for fellowship in personal religion, and that is still the need for 
to-day. The old methods have not lost their power, nor are they 
forgotten—the Bible study circle, the discussion group, the devo- 
tional meeting, the week-end retreat, the summer school. All these 
are being employed, often with much earnestness. There is a new 
interest in the study of the Bible, and among Christian students a 
new desire to understand the elements of the Christian faith. The 
need to strengthen and deepen the religious life of the movement is 
widely felt. Experience points to the small group as the most effective 
unit for work of this kind. If within each association there were a 
small group or cell of real Christian fellowship, an inner spring of 
living water, who can tell what might be the effect on the young life 
which throngs its doors? 

At present the energies of the Association are absorbed in 
emergency work for the forces. Throughout India the Y.M.C.A has 
sixty-nine Army Centres for British and Indian troops and in the 
Middle East it has thirty more—employing in all 115 secretaries. 
This is the immediate task of the Association, this is the way of 
obedience—to give to the stranger a cup of cold water in the name of 
a disciple. And in doing so, may it not be that the Association will find 
for itself the living water which it craves? 
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L. A. Hoce 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA 
By RANDOLPH TUCKER SHIELDS, M.D. 


5 eige facts and figures given in this article will, it is hoped, enable 

the student of missions to estimate the real value of a century 
of medical missions to the Christian cause in China. Their record 
is one of which the medical profession can be proud, for which 
Christians must be thankful and for which the Chinese people will 
be for ever grateful. 

An attempt will be made to outline the past history of medical 
missions as a background, the present situation as -—_ of their 
value and the future as a challenge. After Robert Morrison, the 

reat pioneer missionary, went to Canton in 1807, Drs Pearson and 
Uiciagstone, of the East India Company, helped him by opening 
a dispensary for the Chinese. But it was not till 1834 that Peter 
Parker, of the American Board, was sent as the first medical mission- 
ary. He founded the first hospital, known to-day as the Canton 
Hospital. In the next few years other British and American doctors 
went out, several hospitals were opened in the coastal cities and a 
beginning was made in training medical assistants. Up to 1886, 
150 medical missionaries had gone to China. In that year the China 
Medical Missionary Association was founded and a Journal begun. 
That association continued to grow in influence until 1932, when it 
united with the younger National Medical Association to form the 
Chinese Medical Association. At the meeting in 1886 Dr John G. 
Kerr, one of the most famous of the pioneers, read a paper in which 
he urged the training of Chinese doctors to care for their own people, 
to assist in missionary hospitals and to be the teachers in the future 
medical schools. By 1890, 46 more doctors had come, bringing the 
total to 196. In looking over the names of the men who came out 
between 1880 and 1890 it is clear that practically all the future 
leaders of medical education were in that group. These early pioneers 
faced many trials: difficulties of communication with the homelands, 
meagre supplies and equipment, absolute lack of assistants, ignorance 
and indifference, if not opposition, on the part of a conservative 
people steeped in the doctrines of Confucianism, which taught 
them to look to the golden age of the past and not to the future. 
We cannot give too much praise to these men who by their lives 
and their work made nail the larger and more efficient achieve- 
ment of their successors. The Boxer trouble in 1900 temporarily 
broke up a good deal of medical and other mission work. With it, in 
fact, ended the first chapter of medical missions. It was a notable 
period, we may note in passing, in the history of the science of 


medicine. Anesthaesia was discovered during this period, in the 
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middle of the nineteenth century, and the epoch-making discoveries 
of Pasteur, Koch, Lister belong to the latter part of it. 

After 1900 more men and women arrived, prejudice was breaking 
down, the country was opening to foreigners, more and better 
hospitals were being built and a new era was beginning, even before 
1911, when Sun Yat-sen’s revolution overthrew the Manchus. 
Before 1900 a number of training schools for doctors had been set 
up, and during the next fifteen years several new schools were begun, 
all by the union of different missions. It was a period of progress 
and of concentration and elimination, until by 1920 there were six 
Protestant mission medical schools, one partly under mission control 
and one Roman Catholic. Hong-kong University and the Peking 
Union Medical College (founded by Dr Thomas Cochrane of the 
L.M.S, and later taken over by the Rockefeller Foundation) were 
established, and the Government of China was beginning on its 
medical educational programme. During this fifteen-year period the 
Publication Committee of the China Medical Missionary Association 
was re-organized and the translation of medical books given much 
stimulus. ‘ he third meeting of the Association took place in January 
1905 (one week after the present writer arrived in China). At that 
meeting there were not more than twenty British and American 
doctors and one Chinese. In 1915, the Publication Committee united 
with the two Chinese Medical Societies (one composed of Anglo- 
American returned students, the other of Japanese returned students) 
and the Kiangsu Educational Association, to form the Joint Ter- 
minology Committee which, between 1915 and 1929, made the 
beginning of official medical and other scientific terms for China. 
As a number of young Chinese graduates had returned from Britain 
and America by 1915, they formed that year the National Medical 
Association which, as already mentioned, united with-the China 
Medical Missionary Association in 1932. At that time a joint meeting 
was held, each separate society by unanimous vote decided to disband 
and the members of both societies resolved to form the Chinese 
Medical Association, a fine example of real international co-operation. 
This association is organized in general along the same lines as the 
7 mena Medical Association and is going to be a power for good in 

It is of interest here to quote two resolutions adopted by the 
China Medical Missionary Association in February 1913: 

Medical missions are not to be regarded as a temporary ient for 
opening the way for, and extending the influence of, the Gospel, but as an 
inte; 


» CO-0 te and permanent part of the missionary work of the 
Christian Church. 


1 In commenting on these resolutions the writer draws on a paper which he 
read to the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America in January 1914, the substance of which he submits as relevant 
to the situation to-day. 
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We may divide the function of medical missions into the following 
three phases: First, it is a means of breaking down prejudice, win- 
ning confidence, securing a friendly atmosphere for the preaching 
of the Gospel. ‘This aspect of the work was greatly emphasized, it 
was of great value, but it was necessarily temporary. Then comes 
the evangelistic aspect,.without which no medical work can be 
termed missionary. Medical missions should be regarded as an 
integral part of the Gospel message, a practical demonstration of 
God's love, a purpose which can be much more effectively achieved 
in a hospital ward than in the crowded waiting-room of a dispensary. 
Hence the need for better manned hospitals. Medical missions, 
moreover, become a permanent asset of the native church, carrying 
on its influence to future generations, a function which is well 
defined in the following resolution of the meeting of the C.M.M.A. 
mentioned above: 


A most important feature of the work of medical missions in China at 
the present juncture is the work of training Christian young men and women 
that they may take their places as thoroughly qualified medical missionaries 
to perpetuate the work we have begun, and occupy positions of influence in 
the service of their country. 


China’s needs are to be met not by importing foreigners, but by 
training natives. The permanent value of the work will depend upon 
the spiritual character and the scientific training of the men to whom 
the foreign medical missionaries will in the natural course of events 
turn over their work. Hence the need for co-operation in the 
establishment of better hospitals and especially the necessity for 
union in medical schools. The opportunity for such co-operation is 
ready to hand in China, an opportunity to make an impression for 
Christianity upon the future medical profession of that great nation. 
We must have a few first-class medical schools that will at least 
equal any that may be established in the future. Nothing short of 
the best that we can do will be worthy of the Christianity that 
we profess. Our aim should be to co-operate as far as possible with 
the Chinese and, as suitable Christian men are found, give them 
positions upon our boards of management and our faculties, so that 
in time medical schools as well as hospitals shall be turned over to 
competent Christian Chinese. The experience of the past fully 
justifies the belief that the large majority of the graduates of | Christian 
medical schools will be Christian. 
The following figures should be of value to students of missions 
hough the only complete and accurate records are at present in 
hanghai). Since 1890 the Northern Presbyterian Church has 
sent out 132 doctors, the Southern Presbyterian Church 44, the 
Northern Methodists probably 171 and the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 34. During the last twenty-five 


years there has been an annual average of three hundred medical 
20 
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missionaries in the field. We can estimate that there have been 
during these one hundred years a total of approximately one thousand 
medical men and women sent out, mainly from Great Britain, 
Canada and the U.S.A. The number of hospitals for many years 
has been over two hundred. In 1935 there were about 325 foreign 
doctors and 270 foreign nurses in 230 mission hospitals, which at 
that time had 530 Chinese doctors, 1000 Chinese graduate nurses 
and 4000 pupil nurses working in them. (When the writer went to 
China in 1905, it is doubtful if there was one Chinese nurse.) 
Dr Sze, Secretary of the Chinese Medical Association, in his book 
war rg in the United States in 1943, states chere are 60 government 

ospitals, 235 Protestant missionary hospitals and 15 others, making 
a total of 310. These figures are as accurate as can be secured for 
the last few years. Dr Lennox, one of the ‘Fact Finders’ in 1931 who 
surveyed the medical mission work, states that the mission hospitals 
treated about 178,000 in-patients and gave 3,000,000 out-patient 
treatments a year. He also states in his official report that of 120 
hospitals answering his questionnaire, 84 per cent of the 322 Chinese 
doctors and 1792 nurses were Christian. In 1936 the Chinese Medical 
Association membership was 2400. Dr Sze states that there are now 
approximately 12,000 doctors and 38,000 hospital beds in China 


and that the following medical standards have been suggested by} 


authorities in U.S.A.: one doctor per 1500 population and five beds 
per 1000 population. On this basis China should have 266,000 
doctors and 2,000,000 beds. The U.S.A. has 180,000 doctors and 
Song Seaeteres hospitals with about 1,300,000 beds. 

his brings us to the most important question for the supporting 
home churches: have medical missions, as an integral part of the 
foreign mission programme, been worth the cost in men, women 
and money, when we consider the results from the professional, 
humanitarian and spiritual standpoints? We may take Cheeloo 
University Medical School as an example of medical schools, since 
accurate statistics are available concerning it from 1915 to 1937. 
When the writer went there from the University of Nanking in 
1917 there were four Americans, three British and one Chinese 
assistant on the medical staff, and a student body of over a hundred, 
from the old Peking Union Medical College, Nanking University 
and the nucleus which was there in Tsinan already. In 1918 the 
Hankow Medical School joined us with two teachers and a few 
students, and in 1923 the Women’s Medical College of Peking, 





united with us, bringing five teachers and our first women students. 
Year by year there were additions to the faculty and the standards 
of instruction were gradually raised. By 1937 we had a teaching 
staff of 34 (16 British and American and 18 Chinese). And of the 
Chinese five were heads of departments. (This does not include the 
residents and assistant residents who were associated with the 
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hospital.) Our student body remained for years around one hundred; 
but the pre-medical preparation and the instruction were far beyond 
that of the early years. We also had a small school of pharmacy and 
a regular course in medical technology. Our teaching hospital of 
160 beds was caring for over 2000 in-patients and the clinic had 
increased to 80,000 treatments a year. In the hospital we had four 
or five British and American nurses, an equal number of Chinese 
graduate nurses and seventy to eighty student nurses. There was 
in the hospital a well organized social service department. There 
was also the Evangelistic Department with three regularly employed 
workers, and several wives of faculty members as volunteers. 
Services were held every day in each ward, and a service for em- 
ployees took place daily in a little chapel., The most effective part 
of this programme was carried out through personal conversations 
and the distribution of books and tracts. Wherever practicable, 
patients were given letters when they went out, to present to pastors 
in their home villages. We shall never know the number of con- 
versions attributable directly and indirectly to this work. 

What of the students who were trained in this atmosphere? 
Almost all of them were already Christians when they entered the 
medical school, for our high entrance requirements necessarily 
meant that we had a very select group of fro ones who came almost 
invariably from mission schools, and many of them were the children 
of Christians. The following facts and figures present the strongest 
evidence of the value of the contribution which our school made 
to mission work: in the twenty years up to 1935 there were 313 
graduates, of whom nine had died. Of the 304 living graduates of 
the medical school in that year, 22 were serving in Cheeloo and 
86 in 66 other mission hospitals representing 24 missionary societies 
in 16 provinces of China. (Of the 9 Southern Presbyterian hospitals 
8 were using 14 Cheeloo graduates.) And it should be remembered 
that the majority of each year’s graduates served for one or more 
years in mission hospitals before going elsewhere. The dean’s office 
for many years was a kind of recruiting agency for the hospitals of 
North and East China. Since the attack on Pearl Harbour it has been 
impossible to secure full information but, so far as can be ascertained, 
mainly from the forty medical missionaries repatriated on the 
Gripsholm, many of the mission hospitals in occupied China were 
still carrying on under Christian Chinese doctors after the foreigners 
were forced to leave. In many instances the Japanese took over the 
hospitals and would not allow our Chinese colleagues to maintain 
them. These facts in regard to our graduates speak for themselves. 


. Up to the summer of 1937 we had had for various lengths of time 


sixteen doctors from the U.S.A, sixteen from the British Isles and 
two from Canada on the staff; and they had helped to train 365 
Chinese doctors. The total number of graduates from other mission 
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medical schools is approximately 1500—not a large number, but 
one which has a wide influence in the country and which has 
made a considerable contribution to the work of Christian 
missions. 

An annual death-rate of fifteen per thousand population is 
considered very high for any country. In China it is estimated that 
twenty-five per thousand people die each year. Of the 12,000 doctors 
listed by Dr Sze, about 7000 are properly qualified, and of these 
92 per cent are under fifty years of age and 57 per cent under forty. 

his shows how young the medical profession of China is. Most 
hospitals and doctors are in larger towns and cities, though 84 per 
cent of the population live in rural areas, and they do not have the 
cars and roads that we have in America. The Chinese authorities 
have decided that under the present conditions the only way in 
which to tackle the immense problem of medical care is to in- 
augurate state medicine. The National Health Administration’s 
=. already being developed before 1937, is to have a central 

ealth centre in each province, with district and county units sur- 
rounding it. They are asking for co-operation by mission hospitals 
in this work. Probably one-half of the people in. China still believe 
in the old-fashioned practitioner of herb medicine and do not want 
western modern medicine. But to change this outlook is simply a 
matter of education of the people; and when we think of what has been 
done during the last few decades along this line, we can realize that 
it will not be long before the people will all welcome western medicine. 
The maternal death-rate in China is probably fifteen per thousand 
births; the infant mortality is at least two hundred per thousand 
births. In the U.S.A the maternal mortality is probably five or six 
per thousand, while the infant mortality is about forty or fifty per 
thousand births. Probably one-third of the population of China has 
trachoma, 8 per cent has pulmonary tuberculosis and the lepers 
number probably a million. An unknown number has malaria and 
kala-azar. In addition to this the médical authorities must always 
be on the look-out for outbreaks of cholera, typhus fever and plague. 
The poverty of the people and recurrent famines make all this work 
vastly more difficult. There is a Health League in China which is 
trying to educate the people along the lines of preventive medicine. 
In the early ‘twenties the Chinese began on a new programme for 
medical education. Dr Sze states that by 1937 there were ten national, 
nine provincial and nine private medical schools, including those of 
medical missionary societies. He recognizes that one of the out- 
standing problems for the medical profession is the fact that there 
are so many poor schools which are turning out doctors who are 
not properly ‘qualified. The Chinese Medical Association had in 
1937 about 3500 members and the leaders of this association are 
doing all they can to keep up the standards of the profession. 
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We come now to the important matter as to what is to be our 
policy for the future. For several obvious reasons the early missionary 
could not teach preventive medicine to people who knew nothing of 
sanitation or of the value of modern medicine. And this phase of 
medicine is essentially a function of government. We have mentioned 
what the government of China had begun to do before the Japanese 
invasion and the general plan which it is now preparing to put into 
effect in the future. The government desires the co-operation of 
mission hospitals, and medical missionaries had in fact begun to 
co-operate along these lines. All hospitals can aid, and we should 
expect most of our hospitals to be recognized units in the health 
programme—if not as provincial centres, at least as district ‘or 
county centres. Health education must go hand in hand with pre- 
ventive medicine if the latter is to be acceptable and efficient. State 
medicine, curative and preventive, is going to be taken to the rural 
population and no agencies are better situated for carrying out this 
programme than are our mission hospitals. But in order to do so, 
they must be adequately staffed by properly trained personnel. 
Hospital extension work, mobile clinics, health education pro- 
grammes can be carried on. But unless such hospitals can be efficient, 
they should be closed and their resources merged with other units. 
In order to fit into the programme we shall have to give up some 
of our administrative independence, but not any of our Christian 
motives. A resolution adopted by the medical missionaries on 
board the Gripsholm in August 1942 states in part: 


We wish to record our conviction of the continuing importance of 
medical missions including Christian medical education. In general it is 
still too early to state what lines the work of the future will follow. We 
should recommend, however, that when the time comes mission boards 
and agencies make careful surveys of the situation and, in consultation 
with Nationals, the native Church and missionary colleagues, determine 
the character of the future medical missionary enterprise and what work 
should be carried on. 


The writer would add that the wasteful ro and reduplication 
of efforts between the various missions, of which there were many 
instances in the past, must cease. The Boards should see to it that 
hereafter there shall be full co-operation or union. This should 
apply to evangelistic and educational work as well as to medicine. 

here is little doubt that the Chinese Medical Association and the 
Chinese Government will welcome our co-operation in carrying 
out the immense task that is before them. One hundred and thirty- 
five years of Protestant mission work has built up a splendid founda- 
tion of goodwill in China, and events of the past six years will serve 
to strengthen it. There is an open door to a great opportunity before 
us. But it is necessary to be realistic: In order to continue this feeling 
of goodwill and thus take advantage of that open door certain 
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conditions must be fulfilled. One is that the U.S.A must be of real 
and undoubted assistance to China in driving out the Japanese and 
in post-war reconstruction. We must repeal any discriminatory laws 
and the mission Boards must be very careful in selecting the men 
and women whom they send out. After the war naturally, and very 
properly, there is going to be a marked development of a spirit of 
independence and nationalism. Any missionaries returning to China, 
or going there for the first time, must expect this spirit and be 
ee to meet it in one of friendly co-operation. They must 
ave not only the missionary motive but the personality and adapta- 
bility which will be needed, and they should have experience or 
special training which will enable them to adapt themselves to the 
conditions that they will meet, and to assume the responsibilities 
that they will have to bear. 
Mission hospitals, moreover, can perform a most important 


function in becoming teaching hospitals. Only a comparatively small — 


number can be equipped and manned to do so. These hospitals 
should be fairly large and the equals of any other hospitals in the 
country. The staff should have such professional training that they 
can attract the graduates of government medical schools for training 
as interns and residents. A great influence for good, both pro- 
fessionally and spiritually, can thus be exerted on the growing 
medical profession. As the writer sees it, the opportunities for 
medical help to China are going to be not less, but vastly greater 
in the next generation than’ they ever were in the past. The need 


was just as great in the past, but even if we had had the resources, © 


it would have been impossible to meet this need. The ignorance of 
the people, the lack of desire for modern medicine, social and 
economic factors, the indifference of the Government and the 
absénce of an active medical and teaching profession made it im- 
ossible to take the benefits of modern medicine to more than a 
imited number. But in the new China the rapid dissemination of 
modern education and ideas, the active interest of government 
officials, wide awake medical and teaching departments open up an 
almost unlimited field for the medical betterment of millions. 

What of the future of our medical schools? This matter is closely 
related to that of higher educational institutions in general. Some of 
us in the educational ranks have been considered somewhat icono- 
clastic. But it should be remembered that we began the fight for 
higher standards in the days when every so-called high school hoped 
to become a university, and when ng Aone roportion of hospitals 
were planning to become medical schools. That day has passed, but 
the slogan ‘not more but better’ should still be applied to mission 
colleges. After the war the Government will go forward rapidly and, 
it is to be hoped, efficiently in the development of educational 
institutions. No doubt the Rockefeller Foundation will see that the 
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Peking Union Medical College, referred to above, retains its high 

ition. There is no reason why private colleges should not exist 
in China as in the U.S.A, provided that they come up to legal 
requirements in respect of equipment, personnel and financial 
resources. This is not the place at which to discuss details, except 
to record a strong conviction that missionaries have attempted too 
much in this direction in the past. On the basis of thirty-five years’ 
experience, the writer is of the opinion that we cannot hope to 
maintain more than two or three mission medical colleges in the 
new China and they should be undertaken only if they have a 
reasonable hope of adequate financial backing. 

Of the six mission medical schools not one had the necessary 
financial resources to enable it to grow and develop as it should have 
done. In the early days when there were only mission schools, this 
lack was not so apparent. But with the opening of government 
medical schools the time was rapidly approaching when the mission 
schools would not have been able to maintain the necessary 
standards. In the case, for instance, of our own school, living 
standards were going up each year and we could not afford to compete 
with the salary scale of teachers in government schools. It was 
only through a sense of loyalty that our staff remained with us up to 
the time of the Japanese invasion. Our income in the old days was 
comparatively adequate but, for various reasons, as we needed more 
money, we actually received less. We could not have carried on much 
longer, and we could not find any help. The reference here is only 
to schools, not to hospitals. The latter can if necessary become 
practically self-supporting, though it is not a policy to be advocated, 
since it tends to decrease the number of poor patients. Teaching 
hospitals are necessarily more costly to run, and we should expect 
to have to give them financial grants. 

If the experience of the past is to be an index to the future, the 
wise policy seems to be to combine two or more of the existing 
institutions and thus pool their resources in both personnel and 
finance. One cannot predict what may be the attitude of friends of 
China and of missions in the post-war period. But looking at the 
amount of money only that the world is spending during these years, 
and the burden of debt which every individual will bear after the 
war, it is not possible to be very hopeful of large gifts in the near 
future. But a great door and effectual is open to us and there are 
many adversaries. The next generation of missionaries have before 
them a great opportunity. May God grant that they may have the 
wisdom, the tact and the spirit to measure up to its responsibilities. 


RANDOLPH TUCKER SHIELDS 














CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN CHINA 
By FRANK A. SMALLEY 


HE astronomer has to talk in terms of ‘light years’ when 
calculations in ordinary figures grow so vast that they would 
become unwieldy. When trying to assess the needs of China in terms 
of Christian literature, one soon realizes that talking in terms of 
millions will probably be inadequate. 

In addition to the vast size of the country and of the nation is 
the fact that China, perhaps above all nations, ranks the literary 
art as the highest in the scale of human achievements. The literary 
man is envied as the one who holds the golden key to a vast store 
of wisdom and knowledge which surpasses in extent and grandeur 
the wealth of potentates. Until recently the ability to read was 
sufficient to change one’s status from that of underling or humble 
peasant to an aristocracy, not of birth or wealth, but one whose 
members have the privilege of being addressed as ‘first-born’. 
Wisdom and knowledge are much coveted possessions, and this 
thirst for learning means that the calculation of need based merely 
on size of population is inadequate to express the scope of the task 
that lies before us. 

We need a really comprehensive survey of the whole literature 
situation in China on a wider scale than has been made heretofore. 
The National Christian Council has been asked to make a full and 
effective presentation of literature needs to mission bodies in Great 
Britain and the United States, with a view to securing their financial 
and spiritual assistance. In the meantime we can point out some 
factors which bear upon the situation. 

The first of these is the ambitious and far-reaching succession 
of plans for Mass Education. After two years of war in China, it 
was recorded that 46,000,000 more people had been taught to read. 
Then (1940) another five-year plan was adopted, designed to convert 
over \ 171,000,000 illiterate adults into intelligent citizens. The 
demand for literature on the part of this new reading public will be 
greater than any possible supply for some time ahead. The poverty 
of the people concerned is such that only the cheapest, or heavily 
subsidized, production will be within their purchasing powers. For 
these people, and indeed for those in other categories also, ‘Christian 
literature’ must be interpreted in a wide sense: the need is not 
only for ‘theological’ or ‘propaganda’ material, but for wholesome 
literature in contrast to the flood of less healthy food that some of 
the secular publishers, quick to seize the opportunity, will display 
before the multitudes whose hunger of mind will be almost com- 
mensurate with their hunger of meer: 
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In the second place comes the increasing interest in the Christian 
Message. The leader upon whom China depends is a Christian, 
and it is but natural that his countrymen should seek the source of 
his power. Many Chinese too have seen Christianity in action: 
Christians staying at posts of danger; Christians taking care of the 
wounded, orphans and refugees. They know now that it was not a 
mere doctrine that was being offered them, but a way of life, and 
they are desperately anxious to find this way of life. 

Mr A. T. Roy, who is responsible for student relief work in 
West China, reported, on his visit (at the end of 1942) to seventeen 
universities and middle schools, that books and periodicals were 
insufficient, that foreign language students were anxious to get 
hold of anything printed in English and that students’ interests 
clearly centred in four main themes: the existence and nature of 
God; the relation between science and religion; the nature of the 
post-war world; how to find meaning in life. He writes: 


As these interests are everywhere evident, we felt that the Christian 
Literature Societies should pews a new series of small books with the 
non-Christian, but interested, university student in mind. 


There was a willingness on the part of students, he adds, to think 
of God as an ideal or force, but little understanding of what Chris- 
tians mean by the term ‘personal’ in relation to God. Many tended 
to think also that scientific knowledge was the only reliable know- 
ledge possible. ‘A booklet on making life more meaningful should 
give concrete suggestions for overcoming moral and intellectual 
depression.’ 

At the conference of the National Christian Council in Chung- 
king in 1943, the commission on Christian literature pointed out 
that the need for Christian literature, which has been greater than 
could be supplied during these war years, will be even more acute 
after the war. Although costs of paper and printing have caused 
great increases in the prices of Christian books, the demand has not 
decreased. It was resolved ‘that the N.C.C. study the possibility 
of starting a Christian Weekly and Daily, which could influence 
non-Christian opinion in this country... .’ 

In additiod to ‘evangelistic’ literature, there is a great need for 
the ‘church-building’ type, in order to meet the demands of the 
Christian worker who requires inspirational material, facts about 
the Church in a world wider than his own, simple commentaries 
and material on the great doctrines of our Faith. The thinkers need 
some of the best up-to-date books produced by intellectual leaders 
in the West. Most of these men could read the books in English if 
only they could get them. 

Although the increasing need for books for schools and uni- 
versities will be met to some extent by secular agencies such as 
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the Commercial Press, there is scope for books, on a wide range of 
‘secular’ subjects, written by experts who have a Christian back- 
ground and whose aim is to put facts and events in the light of that 
background. A little of this work may be done by men of the country 
concerned, but in general such a project will necessitate a consider- 
able amount of translation. This ‘Christian treatment’ of scientific 
or ‘secular’ subjects is in addition to that which falls under the 
heading of ‘religious education’, for which the need is obvious. 

Religious ‘tracts’ have won for themselves a bad name—and 
most of them deserve it. Often badly printed and produced, they 
are cheap, and look cheap. In addition to these discrepancies, the 
illustrations used are too often entirely out of tune. Not only do 
they relate the experiences of ‘foreigners’, but of foreigners whose 
circumstances and whole mode of life are remote from that of the 
reader. Tracts are needed, but the majority should be produced b 
natives of the country, and the production will demand greater skill 
and care than the production of a book. They should be polished 
gems, and the covers should look much more like a casket for the 
Pearl of Great Price than most of them do at present. This policy of 
course will involve heavy subsidies. 

A report on Christian literature in China was presented to the 
Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council and is 
printed in Volume IV of the Report. Among other matters it indi- 
cates that we have to consider the production of writers: 

The training of promising writers, in the broad sense, involves the 
entire education of the writer. In a strict sense it requires: (1) Literary 
Training, (2) a Theological Course, (3) a certain amount of training in 


journalism, (4) Opportunity to come into contact with men and events 
and current literature, (5) Apprenticeship under experienced writers. 


This sounds like a very high ideal, but we ought to aim at getting 
near it. Some men have already two or three of the above require- 
ments, but there remains much to be done before a book is produced. 
The production of writers is a necessary prelude to the production 
of the books. 

We may now consider the organizations concerned with the 
production of Christian literature. The National Christian Council 
of China has a committee on Christian literature. It acts largely in 
an advisory capacity and also as a fact-finding body, but it has 
lately co-operated with the Nanking Theological Seminary in a 
publishing venture which will be mentioned later. 

The chief literature societies concerned with publication are: 
the Association Press, the Christian Literature Society (in conjunc- 
tion with the R.T.S.), the Canadian Mission Press, the Christian 
Farmer, the Baptist Publications Society, the Lutheran Book Con- 
cern, the China Sunday School Union, the Sheng Kung Huei Press 
(for Anglican Church Literature) and some small Tract Societies. 
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The first four of the organizations mentioned above have joined in a 
new venture under the title: the United Christian Publishers. It is 
one which augurs well for the future of co-operation in the field of 
literature production. The following quotation is from a report sent 
to the Foreign Missions Conference in New York: 


In general the scheme attempts to bring into operation the maximum 
degree of co-operation compatible with the independence of each unit: 
the Christian Literature Society, the Association Press, the Christian 
Farmer and the Canadian Mission Press. Publications accepted by the 
committee carry the names of all the co-operating societies as well as the 
name of the United Christian Publishers. Reprints of the books of any 
society are designated as having been originally produced by that society and 
the copyright is recognized as belonging to that society. New manuscripts 
if coming direct to the U.C.P. become a joint publication, but if offered 
through one of the co-operating societies the right of publication shall 
eventually revert to that society. > 

The editorial work and policy, together with business management and 
distribution activities, are all under the direction of the general staff com- 
mittee, which also works as two sub-committees—editorial and business. 
The financial support of the United Christian Publishers, during the 
emergency period, will on the one hand-continue to come through the 
Boards of Directors of the various Societies and on the other in response to 
appeals for special help through the National Christian Council and from 
other sources both within China and abroad. 

While, as drawn up, the agreement operates during the emergency 
period only, the possibilities of co-operation after the period of emergency 
are under discussion and it is hoped that the present union efforts are but 


preparatory experiments in forms of co-operation which will mature later. 


he door is left open for the admission of other Christian literature 
producing societies that may hereafter wish to join in co-operative efforts. 

he Association Press stresses particularly the production of the Chris- 
tian literature to be read by the wide-awake and forward-looking thinking 
groups in China to-day and especially reading for the youth who are to be 
the leaders of China in the future. 

The Christian Literature Society keeps in mind the needs of the general 
reader—the Christian reader and the church leaders as well as those outside 
the church. In this wide and general field, the C.L.S. seeks to meet the 
needs with timely books and many other forms of Christian literature. 

The Christian Farmer has concentrated on the rural needs—on the 
ordinary man and woman; the readers who make up the great mass of the 
people of a nation, and who finally determine the movements of history, 
whether Christian or secular. 

The Canadian Mission Press considers its work to be primarily that of 
providing Christian. literature for the regular use of the Church—Sunday 
school lessons, church papers, tracts for the times, picture-posters and 
material for work with iieerenes. In general to help furnish supplies neces- 
sary for the carrying of the various church activities. 

Each of these co-operative societies has made the needs ‘of the field 
which it serves a matter of special study and is prepared to pool the fruits of 
that work in a co-operative effort to meet the situation in the best possible way. 

It is a day of crisis and strain. In the face of unprecedented problems 
for Christian literature, both in view of practical difficulties of distribution 
and of the rise in costs of production—at least fifty times the normal rate 
—we are at the same time challenged with a situation, in the thinking and 
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the spiritual life of the people of China, such as never existed before nor ¢ 
indeed could obtain under any circumstances other than in the duration 
of a prolonged war of aggression. To meet this challenge with a four-fold 
programme and with closest co-operation and efficiency is the purpose of 
the four Christian literature societies now joining to form the organization 
called “The United Christian Publishers’. . 


The Articles of Agreement begin as follows: 


WE, The Association Press, The Canadian Mission Press, The Christian 
Farmer and The Christian Literature Society, recognizing our common 
interests and common problems, and recognizing the necessity for the 
maximum degree of co-operation compatible with independence and free- 
dom of action within our individual societies, have agreed on the following 
basis to pool our resources in our common task of producing and distribut- 
ing Christian literature... . 


One or two titles from the literature production programme of 
the united body will give some idea of the apt New books in the 
press include, My Religious Experience, by P. C. Hsu; and a transla- 
tion of What is the Church Doing?, by H. P. van Dusen. 

Books off the press in 1943 included translations of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Tales from Tolstoi. Those by Chinese were Teaching 
~~ in the Home, Rural Reconstruction, A Study of Worship in 
the Village Churches and Hymns of Universal Praise. 


TRANSLATION OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


In addition to the work of the United Christian Publishers there 
is another project. of considerable value and interest, namely the 
Literature Production Programme of the National Christian Council 
of China, in co-operation with the Nanking Theological Seminary. 
The following is taken from the secretaries’ report of October 1943: 


The Literature Production Programme is a comprehensive plan for the 
translation of Christian classics into Chinese. There will be three series: pre- 
renaissance, post-renaissance and contemporary, in all amounting to about 
50 full volumes. 

Each classic or portion of a classic translated will have an adequate 
historical introduction designed to give background, to interpret its sig- 
nificance and to relate it to what has gone before and what follows. There 
will also be an introduction to each historical period. The aim will be to 
present the development of Christian thought, but not merely in its own 
unfolding, or as a part of church history, but also as an outline history of 
the spiritual development of the West y documented from the original 
sources. About 20 per cent will be allocated to introductory materials and 
80 per cent to the classics themselves. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Literature Production Programme is a co-operative project between 
the National Christian Council of China and the Nanking Theological 
Seminary. The first step was taken when the National Christian Council 


appointed a committee in April 1931 with T. H. Sun and E. H. Cressy as 


joint executive secretaries. This committee at once received the backing 
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of the Nanking Theological Seminary and the project owes much of its 
success to the wise and generous co-operation of the faculty of the seminary 
in China and its Board of Trustees in New York. 

The co-operation of Roman Catholic scholars has been secured for 
translation of classics in the pre-renaissance period. This co-operation is 
effected through: the Societas Luminis, organized in October 1941, which 


is an independent organization with an equal number of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic members. 





PUBLICATION 


The Commercial Press, the leading publishing house in China, is much 
interested, and conferences have been held with the managing director 
and members of the editorial staff. The Commerical Press is prepared to 
publish these three series of Christian classics at its own expense, provided 
that the Literature Production Programme and the Societas Luminis will 
purchase 500 copies of each at a special rate. 


FINANCE 


The Nanking Theological Seminary made a grant of US $10,000 for 
the year 1942-43 and the same amount for 1943-44. Roman Catholic 
friends have just made their first contribution of CN ‘g 10,000. The Methodist 
Church in China has made an appropriation to cover translation of Wesley’s 
Journal, which is now in process. Chinese Quakers are translating the 
Journal of George Fox at heir own expense. The American Dominicans 
expect to finance the Summa of Thomas Aquinas. Other groups are being 
approached and asked to finance the translation of their own aoa 

The Literature Production Programme has adopted the policy of 
paying for translation at a rate per thousand words slightly under the com- 
mercial rate. In addition to this, it provides copyists where necessary, and 
has budgeted for consulting editors. There are two full time members of 
the staff the editorial secretary, P. C. Hsu, and W. N. Pao associated 
with him for full time translation work. All translations are being made by 
Chinese scholars. 

An ashram was conducted for two months in the summer of 1942 in the 
mountains near Chengtu, at which some fifteen persons worked at trans- 
lation under a strict rule of silence, completing half a million words, and 
co-operated in working out a tentative list of classics to be translated and 
in outlining methodology. A second ashram was conducted in 1943. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Over one and a half million words have been translated up to October 
1943 and have received their first editing by the editorial secretary. Arrange- 
ments are being made to have this material gone over by consulting editors. 

Eight books are at present in process of translation, three in the pre- 
renaissance series, two post-renaissance and five contemporary. The work 
of selecting books to be translated, including decisions as to w at portions, 
if any, are to be omitted, is still going en. Deudian are also being made as 
to the introductory materials which must be written up in Chinese | 
from the Chinese point of view. 

In both the process of selection and the preparation of introductory 
materials, the Literature Production Programme is receiving the co- 
operation of a number of specialists in other countries. 





* Since this article was written, the death of Dr Hsu following on a road accident 
near Chungking is announced. China loses in him a saintly Christian scholar and 
one who was at the heart of Christian social initiative. 
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PROSPECTIVE READERS ' 

The promoters have two groups of readers in view. First, Christian 
scholars, seminary students and Christian pastors. It is hoped that the 
various church bodies will take advantage of these books as they come out, 
to make them the basis for study courses for pastors and laymen. 

The second group includes professors and students of history in govern- 
ment and private universities, writers, scholars, and upper levels of the 
general reading public. It is considered that it will be a great advantage 
to have these three series of classics published by the leading publishing 
house and put on sale in its several score of book-stores. It is hoped that 
by careful selection of the portions translated and by the use of introductory 
materials a brilliant and perhaps even popular presentation of the Christian 
movement in the West may be possible. 


Tue Reticious HERITAGE OF CHINA 
The promoters felt from the beginning that it was not sufficient to 
translate the Christian classics of the West, but that alongside of this there 
should be research inté the religious heritage of China. A project in this 
field was included in the budget of the Literature Production Programme 
in 1942-43 and a staff, under the direction of Mr Kuo Pan Tao, made 
selections of all references to religion in a number of the 24 dynastic 
histories. During the first year 20,000 such references were collected and 
recorded, which are now being classified for publication. This is funda- 
mental work in this field and will take two years more to complete. 
hese research activities have now been separated from the Literature 
Production Programme and transferred to the separate organization, the 
erate for Research in Religion in China, which held its first conference 
in July 1943. 


INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THIS PROGRAMME 


Conversations with Christian scholars from other countries led the 
promoters to believe that such series of Christian classics would be equally 
useful in India, Japan or other countries of the Far East in providing the 
Christian movement with a deep-laid foundation based on its past history 
and development. This would give these churches a historical background 
in common with each other and with the Church in the West. The pro- 
moters in China would welcome the co-operation of scholars and church 
borlies in all countries in the Far East. 


We need wide vision in relation to China’s place in the post-war 
world, and to recognize the fact that there will probably be very 
close liaison between India and China. 

On the question of production it will be seen from the following 
summary of the list of books already translated or in process of 
translation that, in spite of great difficulties, the Literature Produc- 
tion Pro e of China is both far-sighted and in excellent shape. 
Part of the programme has already been carried out by the transla- 
tion of the Apocrypha, the Apostolic Fathers, Irenaeus, Eusebius, 
Augustine’s Confessions and The City of God and The Imitation of 
Christ of Thomas 4 Kempis. Ten more books are planned in the 
pre-renaissance series. 

The t-renaissance series includes works of Luther, Calvin, 
Butler, Fox, Wesley, Seeley, Maurice and Kierkegaard, while the 
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contemporary series includes books by Barth, Brunner, Otto, 
Troeltsch, Hocking and Evelyn Underhill. In all, the programme 
plans at present for forty-six books. 

Finally, there is the problem of distribution. In a country where 
large areas are occupied by the enemy and where transport facilities 
are very meagre it is an extremely difficult one. The Chinese Post 
Office is, however, a wonderful and remarkable institution, and its 
postmen are prepared to risk their lives crossing rivers in flood, 
evading bandits, passing through enemy lines and delivering parcels 
in the most inaccessible spots on earth. Small parcels can be sent 
at a reasonable rate, and in order to take advantage of it some books 
are divided into two volumes. - 

The report submitted to the Madras meeting bewailed the fact 
that co-operation in distribution had not progressed very far. 
Matters have improved somewhat in this respect. The C.L.S. 
expressed itself early in 1942 as not being in favour of setting up a 
separate distribution department in West China, and endorsed 
co-operation with the Canadian Mission Press in this matter. 
Apparently co-operation in this respect is now wider, as the United 
Christian Publishers have a man whose main attention is given to 
distribution. He reports as follows: 

My main attention is given to distribution, to getting the literature 
into the hands of the readers. That becomes quite a problem with trans- 
portation as it is. However, with the nation at war we accept these difficulties 
as normal for the present and carry on as best we can. We are getting out 
a lot of material and I am sure it is doing much to steady, encourage and 
strengthen our people for their struggle. As evidence of how they crave 
the literature, we have sold on an average about $5° worth of those books 
per day in our lobby by simply displaying a selection of a dozen books on 
our billiard table. I am now organizing thirteen sales and forwarding depéts 
here in the West and North-West for putting out the literature. 


; Several secular book stores are also accepting Christian books 
or sale. 

Sales were reported to be steadily on the increase at the end of 
1942 and the fact that the N.C.C. productions are being published 
by the leading publishers of China means that Christian publications 
will appear in far more bookshops than ever before. 

There remains one other factor in the situation. If one cannot 
get books to the buyers, it is sometimes possible to get the buyers 
to come to the books. The enforced trek to the West of so many 
refugees has meant that the buying public of West China has 
increased out of all proportion. Though this helps to overcome the 
problem of the distribution of Christian literature, the fact remains 
that many buyers are now very poor and can buy only those books 
which are subsidized by the generosity of others. Such subsidies 
form a valuable contribution to the missionary cause. 


FraNK A. SMALLEY 








THE NEW DIMENSION IN EVANGELISM 
By ROBERT SMITH 


pee great achievement of the missionary movement in the last 

century has been the understanding of the breadth of the 
Gospel. To-day God is calling us to understand its depth. We have 
passed from an age of expansion, which saw its objective as the 
extension of the Kingdom of God, to an age which is seeking to 
integrate the life of the universal Church, and to realize more in- 
tensively its solidarity in the Body of Christ. The transition produces 
some misgivings about the future of missions. Yet the two tasks are 
really complementary. The new incarnation of the Gospel must 
reveal the universality of Christ in the dimension of depth as well 
as in the dimension of breadth. 

It is here that the problems of the Christian approach to the 
Jew may perhaps have a wider significance for the missionary 
movement as a whole. Judaism is the ‘acid test’ of evangelization in 
depth. For it confronts Christianity, not only as a highly developed 
ethical religion which has dispensed with Christ, but as the basic 
form of religion upon which the whole structure of the Christian 
Church was built. ‘The Synagogue is at once a sister and the mother 
of the Church, co-existent and also pre-existent. When the founda- 
tions of the Church are in question, Judaism always comes into the 
picture. The transition from a Jewish to a Gentile mission marked 
the founding of the early Church, but the continuity with Israel 
was not broken. Before every new advance towards universalism, 
the Church must come to terms once more with its Jewish origins. 
In the ebbing tide of Christian expansion, Judaism has appeared 
again like a submerged rock. That is why Christian thinkers like 
Berdyaev, Maritain and Reinhold Niebuhr are being attracted to 
‘the mystery of Israel’. That is why Continental theologians are 
increasingly concerned with the same issue. Underlying all our 
concern about the sufferings of the Jews and their political destiny 
there is the fundamental question of the Church and its relation to 
Israel. 

The crisis through which the missionary movement is passing 
might be described, in an American phrase, as ‘the end of the 
frontier’. In the pioneering days, the west stretched before the 
American settlers with its lure of vast open spaces and seemingly 
boundless opportunities. As they followed the golden dream, they 
felt that they were pushing ahead the van of an older civilization. 

1 Cf. Visser ’t Hooft, The Wretchedness and Greatness of the Church, Chapter I, 


“The People of God’. (S.C.M. Press.) 
394 
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Expansion seemed to be an end in itself. Then, about 1890, when 
the task of occupying and exploiting the continent was more or less 
completed, there occurred the economic and spiritual change which 
American historians have called ‘the end of the frontier’. The mood 
of buoyant optimism gave place to a more mature and self-critical 
attitude. It was no longer possible to escape from problems simply 
by ‘going west’. “The day was coming’, says James Truslow Adams, 
‘when, East or West, they would have to stand and face the 
issues.” 
The missionary pioneers were similarly, inspired by a romantic 
vision of far horizons and regions beyond. The expansion of Chris- 
tianity went hand in hand with the spread of western civilization. 
World trade, scientific knowledge and imperial conquests all seemed 
to confirm the law of unlimited progress and expansion. Dis- 
illusionment has since overtaken so many of these nineteenth 
century hopes that we can no longer regard expansion as an end in 
itself. Even the propagation of the Gospel cannot be for our genera- 
tion the final, unquestioned motive that it was for the pioneers. 
Universal prosperity through capitalism, universal freedom through 
democracy, universal wisdom through education, universal happiness 
through science—since all these hopes have proved more or less 
abortive, what immunity is there for the universal gospel? Have we 
not'in fact been trying to escape from the Gospel by ‘going west’, 
and exporting our unsolved theological problems in the process? 
When we examine critically the universal gospel of last century, 
we see to what an extent it belonged to the age that gave it birth 
The association of the missionary movement with an expanding 
civilization was inevitable, and was in fact as cid te as the 
association of the Pauline Church with Hellenic civilization. But 
the identification of Christianity with Christian civilization was 
none the less dangerous. It has been said that ‘a society is seldom 
at the same time successfully energetic in temporals and in 
irituals’, The outstanding success of the last century was in the 
velopment of scientific techniques. It was characteristic of the 
age that the missionary advance achieved its results, not so much 
by deep theological insights, for it was on the whole a shallow age 
in theology, as by the discovery that the gospel could be universalized 
and released from its traditional mould by a scientific technique of 





evangelism. Like all scientific techniques, this evangelism involved 
rocess of abstraction. It could not use the manifold, complex 
richness of Christianity as it had grown up in the course of centuries 
in the life of European communities. Inevitably it had to distil the 
essence of the Gospel, and so to pane a standardized, utility 
pel that could be applied to all sorts and conditions of men. 
abstraction can be traced especially in two tendencies: there 
1 The Epic of America, pp. 303 ff. 
2i 
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was the tendency towards an individualist gospel, detached from the 
organic life of a community; and the tendency towards a tireless 
gospel, detached from its historical roots. 

Both these tendencies had fatal consequences which we are now 
striving to correct. The individualist gospel often led to a self- 
centred, private religion. It was apt to exclude from the influence 
of Christianity those very spheres of social and economic activity 
which were becoming most important in the life of modern man. 
It understood the parable of the Sower well enough to scatter the 
Word, but it did not so well understand those other parables of the 
Tree and the Vine which illustrate the organic growth of the Church. 
The result was paradoxical. ‘We are not isolated individuals,’ wrote 
R. W. Dale in 1871, ‘we are members of a race.’ Not having learnt 
the implications of that truth, we have often, while striving to be 
universal, landed ourselves in isolationism, parochialism and 
particularism. The repercussions of this tendency in the mission 
field are now manifest. On the one hand there is the reflection in the 
younger Churches of the limitations of our understanding of the 
Gospel. On the other hand there is the rise of secular nationalism, 
uncontrolled by Christian influence, which is the penalty we pay 
for the neglect of the organic aspect of the Gospel. Finally, do we 
not find here one reason for the decline of interest in evangelism? 
If the Gospel is only concerned with the individual, if religion is 
a private affair between man and his Maker, then its power to 
transform the world in our generation may well be doubted. If 
individual experience is the criterion of true religion, we reach a 
position in which it is possible to argue that the good Hindu or the 
good Jew is as near to God as the good Christian, and that respect 
for all religious opinions is the true wisdom. It is interesting to find 
Mr Gladstone, in a lecture on the Evangelical Movement, warning 
us of the instability resulting from its ‘peculiar bias towards what 
may be called individualism in religion’, and stressing the importance 
of exhibiting Christ to the world ‘in a way capable of, and suited for, 
transmission by a collective body, from generation to generation’. 

The ‘timeless’ gospel has a defect of the same kind. The attempt 
to jump out of history always overreaches itself and falls on the 
other side. Intending to transcend the limits of the past, we end by 
embedding ourselves more firmly than ever in the ‘modernism’ of 
the present, only to find that this is itself a phase and not eternal 
reality. A religion of progress is naturally inclined to be indifferent 
to the past. But in the crisis of progress the givenness of history again 
becomes precious, and the value of antiquity is restored. In face of 
the ancient cultures of the East, Christianity dare not be garishly 
modern. To the modern mind even modern Christianity is already 
out of date. Nazism replaces it with a new revelation in history— 
which finds its antecedents in pre-Christian paganism. No wonder 
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that the modernist Christian is ill-at-ease in approaching the non- 
Christian, and feels doubts about the universality of a gospel which, 
having been cut adrift from its anchor in universal history, belongs 
not to every age but to a single day. 

To preach the Gospel is always to be judged by the Gospel. 
We realize to-day, when ‘the end of the frontier’ is upon us, both 
thé imperfection of what was once called Christendom, and the 
extent to which the ae has been distorted in the process of 
transmission. Was it really the seed of the Gospel, or was it the 
sowing of dragon’s teeth, that produced that awakening in Japan . 
which missionaries at the end of the century hailed as a triumph? 
Was it the Gospel that brought to Africa the glitter of gold as well 
as the gleam of truth? Is it possible to hand on the Gospel without 
recreating it in our own image? These problems are recognized 
to-day with reference to the rise of nationalism in India and China, 
and in relation to the problem of native culture in Africa. The 
change of attitude is clearly visible if we compare the Reports of 
the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council 
with those of Madras. We see it in the repudiation of ‘religious 
imperialism’, in the valuation of non-Christian religions, in the 
growing detachment from ‘Christian civilization’, in the demand for 
ruthless self-criticism and the new concern with the meaning of 
the Gospel, of the Church and of the Christian community. 

This reorientation of the missionary movement should make it 
easier to see the special problem of the Jews as part of the world 
mission of the Church. It is particularly important at the present 
time to maintain that the Gospel applies to Jew and Gentile alike, 
because the Nazi doctrine of racial discrimination is plainly a 
dangerous challenge to the Christian Faith. But so long as there 
was a sharp distinction between the work of the Church within 
Christendom and the evangelization of non-Christian peoples, the 
mission to the Jews was bound to appear anomalous. In practice, 
the exceptional position of the Jews has often led to the neglect of 
a responsibility that was recognized in theory. Missions to Jews 
have been. left to separate agencies and have been kept distinct 
from missions to ‘heathen’ peoples, and this has led to much con- 
fusion of thought. The difference has sometimes been exaggérated 
by the Jewish missions themselves, who were naturally inclined to 
claim a priority for their work and to emphasize the superiority of 
the Jews in a way which was misleading. The Jews who are to be 
found in large numbers inside Christian countries did not come 
within the scope of missions interested primarily in the extension 
of Christianity to non-Christian lands. On the other handy the 
Churches, having too static a conception of their purpose, did not 


1 It might be argued that in some ——- Muslims and Buddhists, e.g., are 
more akin to the ethics and spirituality of Christianity than the Jews. 
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shoulder the obligation. The result was that the missionary advance 
largely passed over the Jews, and left them as unconquered elements 
of resistance in the heart and rear of Christian progress. Misled by 
the analogy of foreign missions, the early Jewish missions adopted 
an extravert attitude, sending their missionaries far and wide in 
search of scattered Jews, instead of concentrating on strategic 
centres nearer home. It is only in recent years that the startling 
discovery of antisemitism in the heart of Christendom has produced 
a reaction. It is now realized that the corporate witness of the 
Christian Church has more influence on the Jews than the individual 
witness of scattered missionaries can possibly have, and that one 
of the primary aims of Jewish evangelism must be to ‘christianize 
the Christians’. 

There is a deeper reason for the exceptional position of the 
Jews, which can only be understood when we remember the intimate 
relation of Judaism to Christianity. It is no accident that the Jews 
form a satellite community living on the fringe of Christianity. 
Their evolution has followed the pattern of Christian civilization 
like a shadow. They have shared in the expansion of Christianity, 
and they are now sharing the experience of the end of the frontier. 

- In the latter half of the nineteenth century four and a half million 
Jews went west to seek emancipation as citizens of the New World 
or of the western democracies, above all of Germany. This dis- 

ersion corresponds closely with the age of expansion which we 
ve euaey discussed. It may not be so obvious that it also corre- 
sponds with the missionary movement of Christianity. The Jews 
have always propagated their faith, not by individual conversion, 
but by the influence and witness of scattered communities. This 
witness is no less powerful for being largely unconscious. Now that 

. this dispersion has reached its tragic climax, having become almost 
universal as a result of Nazi persecution, we see in the growth of 
Zionism the beginning of a Return. The Jews are turning their 


eyes to Palestine, resolved to gather their strength from the far’ 


countries of the assimilation, and to be Israel at all costs. The policy 
of Hitler, bent on exterminating the Jews, has achieved exactly the 
opposite. This development corresponds to the rise of nationalism 
in the Far East. It is another result of the failure of Christianity to 
create a universal community; and it is happening just at the time 
when the Church also is resolving to be above all the Church. 
These parallels show to what an extent the current trends in Jewry 
obey the same laws that govern the life of the Church. They also 
suggest how basic to our whole. conception of civilization is the 
‘mystery’ of Israel. 

It is not surprising that the unique character of the Jewish 
community has led.some people to wonder whether Judaism does 
not exist alongside Christianity by an independent divine right. If 
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this were true it would raise the question of the validity of the 
universal gospel in an acute form. There are some who would un- 
hesitatingly affirm the relevance of the Gospel for other non- 
Christian peoples, but who have doubts about missions to the Jews 
because they see in Judaism a revealed religion which is true for 
those for whom it was intended, although not for Christians, who 
have received their revelation in a different way. This is in fact 
precisely the position taken up by modern Jewish apologetics, 
especially in circles. where the value of the moral teaching of Jesus 
is recognized. It would be a mistake, however, to see in this attitude 
a half-way house towards Christianity. It may equally well lead to 
a hardening of the Jewish position. It cannot be met merely by the 
argument that the New Testament has superseded the Old, for the 
Old Testament remains and must remain a part of revelation, so 
that the Christian has to concede a part of the Jewish case, if he is 
not to saw off the branch on which “ is sitting. It can only be met 
by reaffirming the continuity of the process of revelation from the 
Old Testament, through Christ, to the world Church and by making 
it quite plain, to ourselves as well as to the Jews, that Christ is the 
central and decisive factor in the history of Israel. 

It has been seriously proposed, by the Jews themselves and also 
by some Christians, that Judaism should be removed from the 
category of sub-Christian religions, and given a recognized place 
on a level with the Christian Church. It is very important to face 
this revolutionary proposal and to realize what it implies. Put 
bluntly, the argument is that Judaism—without Christ—contains 
in itself all the essential elements of truth, and that it can safely 
be left to evolve from within. According to this view, the separation 
from the Synagogue which led to the founding of the Church was, 
like the later divisions within Pacem a ‘schism which left 
truth divided’. The survival of Judaism alongside the Church for 
two thousand years, and the failure of Christianity to establish a 
Jewish Church comparable with the national Churches that have 
sprung up among other peoples, is regarded as a proof that ‘God 
needs the Jews as Jews’ and that it is not His will that they should 
be converted to Christianity. 

It will be readily admitted that no existing Church has ever 
expressed the mind of Christ perfectly, and that there are elements 
of Christian truth in all the Churches and even outside the Church. 
What is novel in this view, however, is the contention that the centre 


‘of oecumenical unity must be sought at a point beyond the early 


Church, in fact beyond the Incarnation. In other words, the Chris- 
tian era is not the beginning of a new revelation, Christ is not the 
whole of Christianity and to understand the fullness of the Christian 


1 Jews, Christians and God, by James Parkes (Youth Council on Jewish-Christian 
Relations). 
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Gospel we must go, not to Christ Himself, but to the religion into 
which He was born, to Judaism. Since it implies that by leaving the 
Synagogue the first Christians distorted and misinterpreted the 
mind gen this view strikes at the roots of the whole Christian 
development from St Paul onwards. 

The argument from the survival of the Jews is one that contains 
a grain of truth. There is, of course, a sense in which the existence 
of any religion, or in fact of any created thing, is an expression of 
the will of God. From the Christian point of view, all existence must 
share in the being of Christ and subsist in Him. That is as true of 

rimitive as of highly developed religions, of tigers as of human 
litem. But it would obviously be a mistake to conclude from the 
survival of a primitive religion, or from the persistence of paganism 
which we find to-day in Germany, that these things conformed 
perfectly to the will of God. Such an argument would be fatal to 
any advance from lower to higher. Religion depends upon the 
revelation of ‘things that are not’ as well as upon the preservation of 
the things that have always been. 

Yet Christianity does not require to defend herself by disparaging 
the values of Judaism, since the Old Testament, perfectly fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, belongs to her own tradition. Judaism survives to 
witness to the truth about Israel and, however much it may have 
been neglected, this truth is a living and integral part of Christian 
consciousness. It is not something in which Christianity has no 
share. It might be shown that the Jews survive, not in spite of 
Christianity, but because of it. It is not only in our day that Judaism 
and the Church are found rising or falling together. Dr Joseph 
Klausner has pointed to the fact that Judaism only survives where 
the Old Testament is ‘part of the total culture’.! Judaism shelters 
under the shadow of the Christian Church because it is in fact, 
in the sense in which the writer of Hebrews uses the word,? the 
‘shadow’ of the Body of Christ. If we ask why, out of all the thousands 
and thousands of Jewish converts to Christ, no Hebrew Christian 
Church has ever grown up, is not the answer this: that when the 
light of Christ comes to a Jew, the logical development of his faith 
leads, not to a new national Church, but direct to the world Church 
which is the fulfilment of Israel. 

Here is a definition of Judaism which was given recently by 
Rabbi Mattuck: ® 


A Jew is one who adheres to the Jewish religion, and because of that 
adherence is imbued with a sense of membership in the universal com- 
munity of Jews, sharing in its present life, its past history, and its future 
hopes; aware of its heritage, alive to its responsibility, and confident of its 
ultimate destiny. 


310. 





1 From Jesus to Paul. 2 Heb. x, 1. 
3 “What is a Jew?’ Blackfriars, February 1944. 
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It is not surprising that a people with such a background finds 
the ‘individualistic’ and ‘timeless’ gospel defective and meagre. 
They will not readily be won to belief in Christ as ‘isolated in- 
dividuals’, or as modern men and women without ancestry or 
history. But they will be won by a Church that strives to be the 
Church and in so doing identifies herself with Israel; an Israel 
which is born of the Spirit of Christ, a community which is also 
the Body of Christ. 

The whole history of the Church might be written in terms of 
its relation to Israel. It is never easy to adjust the balance between 
the heresies-that lie on either side. On the one hand there is the 
temptation to relapse into the ‘weak and beggarly elements’! of 
Judaism, and to give up the difficult task of christianizing our civiliza- 
tion. The temptation is particularly strong when the Church is con- 
cerned with working out its Gospel in society or in national life. It is 
so much easier to impose a law than to inspire with the Gospel, to 
build walls than to break down barriers. On the other hand, there is 
the tendency which we find growing up in the early Church as a 
reaction against the Judaizers, the tendency to cut the Gospel adrift 
from the Old Testament, and so to sever the connexion that links 
Christ with history and with humanity through the Incarnation. 
Whenever one of these paths is taken, the Church ceases to be Israel, 
and in the long run it ceases to be Christian. 

The world mission of the Church must be centred in the Person 
of Jesus Christ as well as in His teaching. For in Him the past 
and the future meet. He embodies in Himself the history of Israel, 
which, through Him, is redeemed and made alive in the Christian 
Church. And He calls His Church to perpetuate His work by be- 
coming, like Himself, the perfect representative of Israel, the chosen 
instrument devoted to the will of God. Can we believe that God calls 
the Jews to a wholly different destiny and that His purpose excludes 
them from the Church of His Son? If that’ were so, would not God 
be the arch-antisemite? It follows from our belief in the Incarnation 
that the highway of Israel leads through Jesus Christ. Judaism has 
followed a different path for two thousand years, sometimes drawing 
nearer, but more often deliberately diverging from the Way of the 
Cross. To say that is not to deny the truths to which Judaism has 
remained faithful, or to forget the disloyalties of the Church; but we 
believe that only by a return to Christ can the Jews fulfil their destiny. 
For Christianity is not a religion for Gentiles and Aryans only, 
neither is it merely Judaism in a perfected form. It is a Gospel of 
God for the world. 

ROBERT SMITH 


1 Gal. Iv, 9. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
PRESENT DAY ISLAM 


Tue Prospects OF IsLaM. By LaurRENcE E. Browne. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 6s. New York: Macmillan. 1944. 


bi ge purpose of this book, as explained by the author, ‘is to 
investigate the forces material and spiritual which are surging 
or lying latent in present day Islam, and to consider whether those 
forces are likely to work for the betterment of mankind, or whether 
they are a menace to be resisted’. Such an investigation covers a 
great deal of ground, much of it controversial; and Dr Browne 
approaches his task, as it is his _ to do, from the standpoint of 
hristian apologetics. But his outlook is so wide, his judgment so 
restrained and his competence for the work so obvious, that many 
who do not share his Faith will find themselves able to read this 
book with pleasure as well as with profit; while for those Christians 
who desire a general picture of the Islamic world to-day, no better 
account can be found than that contained in this little volume. 

Dr Browne analyzes in penetrating fashion the strength as well 
as the weakness of Islam as a source of inspiration to mankind; and 
few will quarrel with his conclusion that for a lively ‘fear of the 
Lord’, an active sense of brotherhood and a tireless zeal for the 
promulgation of their Faith, the bulk of Muslims have much to 
teach the bulk of Christians. Conjoined with these sources of strength 
are certain weaknesses, mostly derived from the broadly static 
character of the Islamic revelation and its inelastic content, both of 
which discourage, rather than foster, the ascent of man towards 
God. But the author shows how clearly certain of the Sufi mystics 
realized these same limitations; and pays tribute to the tolerance of a 
creed which, throughout a long and turbulent history, indulged so 
little in the pastime of heresy-hunting. 

In his estimate of the ge significance of Islam to-day, 
Dr Browne appears to me plainly right in his general conclusions, 
although I do not follow him in all the steps that lead him to them. 
I think, for example, that the Pan-Islamism of Abdul Hamid II had 
more formidable. potentialities than Dr Browne seems to admit. 
Had the Khalifa ~ an Arab and not a Turk during the first 
world war, we might well have learned of these potentialities by 
bitter experience. Nor, from my own knowledge on the spot, do I 
think that the proclamation of a jihad ‘fell completely flat’ in India. 
Indeed I know only too well how cruelly torn between God and 
Caesar were many of my own Muslim friends, What saved the 
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situation was the staunch attitude of the Ulema, who were the first 
to grasp, and were prompt to proclaim to the Faithful, that there 
was no justification, in the situation then obtaining, for launching 
the fatwa at all. A Khalifa may not proclaim a jihad at his pleasure; 
there must be oppression, aa as exists in a al-harb. And here 
there was none. Even so, those of us whose business it was to keep 
track of Muslim opinion had many anxious moments. 

Again, I am not sure that I follow Dr Browne in his estimate of 
the significance of the Khalifa to modern Islam. I do not think that 
the office is looked upon as that of war-leader, or even as the ruler 
of a great confederation; but rather as one whose position among 


.other Muslim rulers is sufficiently outstanding to enable him to 


speak for Islam in the conclaves of the Great Powers. I well remember 
her Highness the late Begam of Bhopal, who was a profound scholar 
in her Faith as well as a great ruler, telling me that the real reason 
why Indian Muslims felt so bitterly, first about the threatened 
‘partition of Turkey’ and next about the actual abolition of the 

aliphate, was that they feared the loss to Islam of ‘the last vakil of 
the Faithful among the Powers of Europe’. And it is in this light, I 
think, that the resolution of the Cairo Conference must be inter- 
pees. The representatives desired a Khalifa, not for aggression, 

ut for protection. And the sorry fact was that there was no clear 
claimant—or rather, there were too many who considered that they 
alone had the right to election. 

When, as I hope will be the case before long, a second edition 
of this book is called for, I think that Qr Browne might well include 
a more detailed survey of the modern Pan-Arab movement, which 
has so largely replaced the old Pan-Islamism. As in the case of 
Pakistan, its roots are to be found primarily in the desire to safeguard 
something which is regarded as very precious—the culture of the 
Arabs and the Islamic way of life—from gradual erosion. I am 
thoroughly convinced myself that fear lies at the root of these 
manifestations; and this fear is shared by Muslims who have not a 
trace of Arab blood. In this connexion, I venture to express the 
hope that Dr Browne will find it possible to reconsider his treatment 
of Pakistan. I doubt whether anyone in India was much influenced 
by the political side of Iqbal’s philosophy; and his hankering after 
atavistic methods of dealing with non-Muslims was regarded by my 
Muslim as well as by my Hindu friends as an amiable eccentricity. 
Unless both they and I are completely mistaken, it was the need, 
real or imagined, of the times that cast the leaders of the Pakistan 
movement back upon Iqbal, and not Iqbal who influenced them to 
a new development. The Muslim League to-day and the Pakistan 
movement are alike the product of the conviction, strongly (but I 
hope unjustifiably) forced upon them by experience of life in the 
Congress-ruled Provinces, that Islam is insecure, and its culture 
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threatened, under a system which permits Hindus, by their mere 
numerical — to establish a Hindu raj. And, be it noted, 
it is not Hinduism that the Indian Muslim fears; it is the ‘modern’ 
secularized Hindu-complexioned nationalism, with its insistence 
upon such things as daily puja in village schools to Mr Gandhi’s 
Pr otograph. For while the Indian Muslim is no whit behind the 

indu in pressing for Indian autonomy, he has lively fears for his 
future in an India ruled by Hindus who have behind them the 
enormous resources of a modern government and the terrifying 
powers of western science. 

Dr Browne duly notes this phenomenon of fear in the make-up 
of Islam to-day; and I do not think that there is any inconsistency 
between his main’ theses and the glosses I have ventured to put 
forward. I should like to pay a warm tribute to a book which I have 
found both wise and readable. 


L. F. RusHBROooK WILLIAMS 
SILCHESTER, HANTS 





ISLAM IN INDIA 


Mopern Isiam IN Inp1a. A Socrat ANALysis. By WILFRED CANTWELL 
Smitu. Lahore: Minerva Book Shop. Rs. 10. 1943. 


B Nba who seeks to unravel the tangled skein of Modernism 

in Islam deserves our gratitude. He is faced with a most 
difficult task. Out. of a mass of material, much of which must 
necessarily be ephemeral and only of passing moment, he has to 
seek to extract some system. The material is often contradictory and 
almost invariably discursive. It sometimes defies systematization. 
Should a chronological scheme be devised, he is in danger of sug- 
gesting that types of thought have emerged in ordered sequence, 
whereas it may be pointed out that they are held contemporaneously 
by large groups. To take a series - events in the unfolding of 
political and social life and reduce them to logical sequence in the 
absence of any clear terminus ad quem, any notable achievement of 
progress, any settled decision or any marked change is a hard task, 
and it is the task which the author of this book has had to undertake. 
That he has largely succeeded in his undertaking is to be attributed 
to his courage, patience and industry. 

Without asking the author to achieve the impossible and to 
present us with results which have not yet appeared, if we enquire 
whether we. have in this book a faithful record of the unfulfilled 
urgings, presentiments and strivings of present-day Islam in India, 
particularly in the social sphere, then we have no hesitation in saying 
that with exemplary patience and a sure touch the author has given 
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us a mass of information, in a clear and intelligible classification, 
regarding the personalities, movements and ideas working with 
various degrees of potency in Muslim India in modern times. 
Special attention should be directed to the sub-title of this book. 
Islam is a religio-political organization, but in this work the analysis 
is predominantly on the lines of social and political ideas and move- 
ments. Though there is constant reference to fundamental Islamic 
conceptions, the wider and more general reference is to the con- 
temporaneous political movements of the last hundred years. Since 
the modernism of Islam is derived from its contacts with a repulsion 
from western politics and social developments, it is natural to study 
it in that setting. Thus, for instance, the question whether Islam is 
socialism is brought, not to the test of the primary teaching of Islam 
and its fundamental principles, but to the test of a true definition 


of socialism and to an enquiry as to whether the Muslim understands 
what socialism is: \ ’ 


It is quite apparent that both those who say that Islam is already 
socialism, and those who say that Islam is not socialism but is a much better 
system have no clear idea whatever of what socialism is, or pretends to be. 
They know nothing about the public ownership of the means of production; 
nothing about the distinction between that public ownership and private 
property in consumers’ goods which socialism not only allows but aims at 
increasing. They do not understand the communist analysis of class struggle, 
and that communism claims to eliminate the conflict and its causes, not to 
stir it up. They vaguely imagine socialism as a desire for economic equality, 
or an imposition of such equality by force, or by a system of not allowing 
anybody to own anything. 


It is, of course, really less necessary to relate the modernism of 
Islam to purely religious or theological ideas, mainly because 
theological modernism hardly exists at all. At the present day there 
is a tendency on the part of the intellectuals to shelve theology and 
to concentrate on the reform or consolidation with reform of the 
Muslim community socially and politically. It is a well-known fact 
that Shi‘ites, Isma‘ilites and Sunnis of widely diverging theological 
allegiance are associated together in political leadership to-day. 
The author writes, “The leaders of this politically progressive 
movement are socially and intellectually intransigeant’, and ‘A true 
liberal position has by no means been achieved here or, virtually, 
anywhere else in the theological world of Indian Islam’. Very often 
this intellectual intransigeance is definitely limited to the sphere of 
Muslim faith, while an open mind is kept to modern discoveries or 
theories which have created religious modernism in the West. It is 
amusing, for instance, to hear a Muslim intellectual argue skilfully 
from the findings of the higher critics of Scripture against Christianity 
but startled beyond measure at the very suggestion of the possibility 
that higher criticism might be applied to the Koran. This may be 
evidence of a concession to the rationalist fashion, with an imperfectly 
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assimilated rationalism. The phenomenon is common. In the case of 
Maulana Shibli, who is regarded by some Indian Muslims as a daring 
if not dangerous rationalist, the claim that he: makes for rationalism 
is for a type that is sanctified by Islam. Mr Smith says, ‘He justified 
his use -of rationalism ... by proving ... that the eminent 
theologians of Islam were learned in philosophy and approved its 
study’. But the result is a sort of Neoscholasticism. The same result 
is found at Deoband and Bareilly, which are the two great centres of 
orthodox teaching in India. Though the Deoband group endorsed 
the Congress attitude to the present war in 1940, and some of its 
leaders have gone to prison, thus being marked with the progressive 
label, yet this school ‘resists with an intense rigidity all bid‘ah 
(heresy) or innovation, indiscriminately, whether retrogressive or 
advanced’ . . . “Theologically the school stands for a rigid orthodoxy, 
of the classical Aristotelian type.’ Likewise the leaders of the 
nerd school ‘devote their extra time to the problems of scholastic 
theology’. 

A striking judgment is given on the Ahmadi sect: “The most 
important fact about the Ahmadiyah Movement in Indian Islam is 
that the Ahmadiyah Movement is not important in Indian Islam.’ 
This is a fact. ‘It has become important in the West, partly because 
of its extensive and able missionary enterprise, and partly because 
Christian missionaries in India have devoted much attention to it 
and to reporting its activities.’ “The Muslims of India are becoming 
less conscious of’ the movement. ‘It is not yet known whether or 
not in a crisis the Ahmadis would act with the general Muslim 
community.’ Generally speaking, the Ahmadis are much less 
modernistic in the appeal in India than they are in their missionary 
work in Western countries. 

The book is divided into two main parts: ‘Intellectuals and the 
movement of ideas’ and ‘Politics and organizational movements’. 
The former section is classified according to certain great personali- 
ties whose ideas can be generally described as favouring the culture 
of the West (Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan), seeking to revive the 
‘golden age’ of Islam (Amir ‘Ali) and preaching a new culture 
(Sir Muhammad Iqbal). It is shown how the ideas of Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad were an almost perfect reflection of Victorian liberalism, 
how the fairly quick growth of a middle class with a certain degree 
of western education unable to find a good living led to a sense of 
frustration and a rejection of a purely western orientation of thought, 
in favour of the revival of Islam’s culture, voiced by Amir ‘Ali, and 
lastly, how the loss of the unifying Caliphate and the loss of political 
prestige by the Turkish revolution, with the consequent depression 
among young Muslims, stirred up Sir Muhummad Iqbal to call 
the ranks of his coreligionists to action and to hold before them the 
promise of a new freedom and of new fields to be won. In regard to 
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this poet-philosopher, Mr Smith | clearly the two phases 
in the process of his thought and draws attention to the consequent 
seemingly oppugnant claims to his authority on the part of the 
progressives on the one hand and the reactionaries on the other. 
He, played well with modern ideas; but he just did not know what 
was going on in the world about him in fact, and rushed headlong 
into the arms of the silver-tongued reactionaries.’ In the conclusion 
of this section the reaction which is now the predominant note is 
trenchantly described, especially where the writer reviews the 
position of Sayyid Abu’l A‘la Mawdiidi, who is one of the great 
religious leaders of the present time: 


His sociological views are conveniently set forth in an address which he 
delivered in the Shah Chirigh Mosque, Lahore, in 1939. . . . None of this 
modern European or American democracy, this Bolshevik regimentation, 
this Fascist apotheosis, this Turkish revolt from Islam; the only sate for 
Muslims, for that matter for all the world, is the ‘Islamic theocracy’. This 
theocracy has its constitution and laws conferred by God, the shari‘ah of 
Islam, ‘permanent, rigid and unamendable’. No innovation is thinkable, 
no deviation tolerable. Women must stay behind pardah, which keeps them 
from becoming ‘hell on this earth’ and ‘storm centres of that satanic liberty 
which woman is seeking and which is threatening to demolish the entire 
structure of human civilization’. 


Mr Smith shows us Muslim thought in India reflecting the 
individualist liberalism, the period of unrest created by economic 
hardship, the rise of socialism and finally the fatigue of totalitarianism 
familiar to the West during the last hundred years or so. 

In the second section of his book, after a preliminary essay on 
communalism, the author discusses Panislamism, the relation of 
Islam to Indian nationalism and the rise of a specifically Islamic 
nationalism. He ends with notes on some theological groups to which 
reference has already been made. In the author’s judgment, ‘Religion 
is not the efficient cause of communal riots’, but when ‘once a conflict 
has started for economic or other reasons and then assumes a 
communalist guise, it tends to expand to include innocent co- 
religionists of the real enemies. . . . Once communalism is started, it 
is a growing evil. Its psychology is typical mob-psychology with more 
than a dash of religious neurosis’. There is in this book a tendency 
to charge present-day communalism to some extent to the account 
of British policy: 

It is usual now to mqngnie that the communal antagonisms of India’s 
middle class are due to the British imperial policy of ‘divide and rule’. 
This is true . . . but it is not the whole truth; . . . that policy could not 


have been so successful had not the economic conditions been conducive 
to division, antagonism and friction; for they were capitalist conditions. 


We are in some doubt whether this is a correct diagnosis, because 
there are many records of communalism due to antagonistic religious 
ideas before the British connexion with India, and presumably at 
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a time when ‘capitalist conditions’ of the modern variety could 
hardly be the ‘efficient cause’. For instance, we have riots provoked 
by cow-sacrifice in the early eighteenth century recorded by the 
author of Muntakhabu’l Lubab (A.D. 1713, etc.), and in the same 
writer the story of riots in Kashmir involving thousands of deaths 
and the plunder of property ‘to the value of lacs’. Thus to say that 
in the early days of Sir Sayyid Ahmad ‘the problem did not exist’ 
is a rather sweeping statement about a debatable subject. In Sarkar’s 
History of Aurangzib (p. 492) we read, ‘Examples of it are furnished 
by the massacre of the Shias at Seinagar in 1685, the destruction 
and pollution of Hindu temples.by Aurangzib . . . and retaliation 
on mosques by some Rathor and Maratha princes’. Hindu aversion 
to the sacrifice of the cow and Muslim dislike of the playing of music 
near mosques are frequently the cause of irritation and disturbance. 
It might also be argued from the opposite point of view to that of 
.the author, that the very vocal communalism which has been 
gradually increasing in recent time may be due to a greater freedom 
to express differences under British rule than when one of the two, 
Hindu or Muslim, was the ruling community. 
' And here in passing it should be said that Mr Smith is an 
iconoclast and writes from the Leftist point of view. He leaves the 
reader in no doubt about his radical convictions. Here and there 
one has the feeling that judgments of a political character are being 
expressed which bear little relation to the main thesis and which 
read rather like the pointed asides of an enthusiastic propagandist. 
Thus of Iqbal (p. 156): ‘He attended the Round Table Conference 
in London, 1931, helping to bolster British devices to keep India 
in merciless subjection. (Yet he soon saw the fraud of this, and 
attended few of the meetings.)’ Whether we agree or not with the 
running commentary on the story of Iqbal’s relation to that Confer- 
ence, the impression remains that a dogmatic statement has been 
made on a subject which lies to some extent outside the thesis. 

Mr Smith is at his best when tracing and criticizing the political 
programmes set before the Muslims at the present day. He has a 
great deal to say in criticism of the Muslim League and shows very 
plainly the nebulous character of Pakistan: 


If Muslims in the present India, constituting a minority of 23-5 per cent, 
deserve the right to secede, how can one visualize a Pakistan with non- 
Muslim minorities of 40 per cent and more? Surely the Pakistani ought to 
be the first to let those minorities secede back to ‘Hindu’ India. 


In the absence of anything accomplished in a practical way the 
last chapter on the League has still to be written and this the author 
would be the first to admit. 

This is a very sincere book, and even when the writer cannot 
win our assent to some of his conclusions he is entitled to our respect 
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for his patience, industry, clarity and the wide range of his enquiry 
—not only from books but also from personal interviews; and he 
excites our admiration for his great verve and enthusiasm. To state 
the matters with which we are in absolute agreement would involve 
the quotation of the greater part of the book, and we heartily commend 
the reading of it to all students of Islam and to all who are interested 
in the present trends in India’s political and social life. 


J. W. SwEETMAN 
ALicarH, U.P. 





THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 


Jupaza Lives Acain. By NorMAN BENTWICH. Illustrated. London: 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 1944. 


7 the mass of literature which describes and supports the Zionist 

efforts in Palestine, it would be difficult to find any book so 
fair in its description, so moderate in its tone, so appreciative of 
the difficulties encountered and of the problems still to be over- 
come as is this work by Professor Bentwich. It is a moving story, 
and the results already obtained in the erection of the National 
Home in Palestine are exceedingly remarkable. 

The quality and scope of the movement for the settlement of 
Jews in Palestine have changed and expanded out of all recogni- 
tion within the last forty years. ‘Before the outbreak of the first 
world war, forty-two Jewish villages were scattered oases in a land 
still largely derelict’, and the motive of settlement in those villages 
had eminently been spiritual and religious. The synagogue was the 
heart of the village. Political, economic and nationalist considerations 
were not in evidence. This aspect of the movement is now changed. 
Zionism has taken charge and Zionism, in the words of Dr Toynbee, 
is ‘in essence a secular economico-political expression of Jewish 
national aspirations’. The Zionist movement is now definitely an 
urge of political nationalism. : 

From very early days an extreme section of the Zionists, headed 
by Mr Jabotinski, set as their aim the transformation of Palestine 
into a Jewish National State. This aim was disavowed by the Zionist 
body as a whole and, as recorded in this volume, in 1931 Dr Weiz- 
mann, President of the Zionist organization, said that the Arabs 
must be made to feel that, whatever the future numerical relation- 
ship of the two nations in Palestine, the Jews contemplate no 
political domination but, on the other hand, the Jews would 
never submit to any political domination. His policy was that of a 
bi-national Palestine. That policy is less generally accepted than it 
was in 1931 and there is now a strong and growing active party, 
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whose aim is to replace the Arab by a Jewish State. Of this there is 
recent evidence in Palestine itself, where soldiers of the British 
Army have been convicted of selling arms and ammunition to 
certain Jewish settlers and where a terrorist campaign is in progress, 
with attacks on British police and on government police stations, 
and instances of assassination. These activities have been forcefully 
condemned by the official organizations of Zionism. 

At the same time it is clear that the idea of a Jewish Palestine 
dates from early days of the National Home, for the book records 
(pp. 152-3) a statement by Mr Lloyd George before the Royal 

ommission of 1937, which deserves to be quoted: 


The idea was that the Jewish State would not be set up immediately by 
the Peace Treaty without reference to the wishes of the majority of the 
inhabitants. On the other hand it was contemplated that, when the time 
arrived for according representative institutions in Palestine, if the Jews 
had meanwhile responded to the opportunity afforded them by the idea of 
the National Home, and if they had become a definite majority of the 
inhabitants, then Palestine should become a Jewish commonwealth, 


It is difficult to reconcile this statement of the intentions of the 
British Government with the wording of Article six of the Mandate, 
which imposes on the Administration of Palestine the duty to 
facilitate Jewish immigration and encourage close settlement by 
Jews on the land, ‘while ensuring that the rights and position of 
other sections of the population are not prejudiced’. It is surely 
clear that Jewish immigration and’ settlement on a scale to justify 
the creation of a ‘Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine must affect 
the ‘rights’ and still more the ‘position’ of the Arab population. 
Even more would they be affected in the near future were the 
poner desired by Mr David Ben Gurion, the chairman of the 

xecutive of the Jewish Agency, accepted. On page 129 of this 
book Professor Bentwich quotes his words at a Zionist Conference 
in America in 1942: 

The British Government has failed because the job is too difficult for 

any nation to perform for another. The British could not do the job for 


the Jews. At the end of the war, the Jews must have the Mandate for 
Palestine. 


So far has the policy of official Zionism moved from the con- 
ciliatory and reasonable attitude of Dr Weizmann in 1931. 

Professor Bentwich gives a long and interesting account of the 
Jewish agricultural settlements in Palestine. Their success and their 
appeal to the generous supporters of Jewish funds doubtless explain 
the disproportionate emphasis placed on‘this branch of the work 
of the Zionist organization. In fact, as was pointed out in the report 
of the Peel Commission, the percentage of. Jewish inhabitants in 
Palestine actually drawing their livelihood from the land is approxi- 
mately the same as the similar percentage in Great Britain. It is 
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not generally realized that the Jewish population of the one town 
of Tel Aviv far exceeds the total population of all the Jewish settle- 
ments in Palestine. An even more remarkable settlement of Jews 
on the land, of which little is known to the general public, is men- 
tioned at page 37 of this book. It was the settlement of 300,000 Jews 
in Southern Russia, made under the auspices of the American- 
Jewish Agro-Joint, under the outstandingly able management of 
Dr Rosen. In Palestine funds for settlement were adequate, indeed 
lavish. The Russian settlement was most economical and did not 
cost more than a fraction of the {£700 per family which this book 
records as the cost of settlement in Palestine, apart from the cost of 
the land. But the Russian settlement was no luxury settlement. 

Possibly the most remarkable and important Jewish organization 
in Palestine is ‘Histadrut’—the General Federation of Jewish Labour 
—which this book at one place qualifies as ‘King’ Histadrut. The 
Federation performs most of the duties in connexion with industry, 
labour, education and health which normally fall to a local or 
central government, and it maintains arbitration tribunals which, 
to a considerable extent, replace the ordinary courts in a normal 
state. The activities of this powerful socialist organization are dealt 
with at length in Chapter IV of this book. It exerts strong political 
and economic influence on the whole of the life of every normal 
immigrant into Palestine and cannot fail also to influence the policies 
adopted by the Jewish Agency. 

rofessor Bentwich has abstained from any discussion of the 

promises made to the Arabs in the MacMahon correspondence. 
‘It is unprofitable to analyze the arguments and the documents.’ 
In fact those promises were incompatible with the promises made 
in the Balfour Declaration, unless provision were made for the 
constitution of the National Home in a Palestine which was an Arab 
State. It is not conceivable that the colossal effort, which has resulted 
in the outstanding success recorded in this volume, would have 
been made had it been obvious that the development of the National 
Home would be subject to the caprices of an Arab Government. 

The problem of Jew and Arab remains unsolved. Professor 
Bentwich makes tentative but no very definite suggestions as to 
future policy in Chapter VIII of this book. Among them is a sug- 
gestion, seemingly due to Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, but which 
has been ventilated in other quarters, that Arabs might be trans- 
ferred from Palestine to make room for further immigration of Jews. 
That proposal is surely unsound, because unfair. There is no reason 
to think that the Arab is less attached to a homeland that has been 
his for a thousand years, than would be an Englishman, a Frenchman 
or a Spaniard. And the fact that, under the Mandate, the conserva- 
tion of the rights and position of the Arabs is the duty of the British 
Government as Mandatory precludes any action on its part to 

22 
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remove the aboriginal inhabitants from their homes to make room 
for others. 

This book describes a miracle in the reconstitution of a portion 
of Palestine. But the miracle is not confined to that small country. 
It is nothing less than the renaissance of Jewish culture, the re-birth 
of Hebrew as a living language and, above all, the revival of hope 
and of self-respect in the hearts of millions of Jews scattered through- 
out the world from Canada to Kaifeng—from Cape Town to 
Chicago. 

J. Hope Smmpson 

WorTHING, SUSSEX 





INTRODUCTION TO THE ARAB 


Meet THE AraB. By JoHN Van Ess. New York: John Day. Illustrated. 
$3.00. 1943. 


‘M* Arab friends tell me’, says Dr Van Ess, ‘that what gives me 

away is the fact that I do not curse avhen I talk, for you 
must know that cursing to an Arab is a fine art, and entails ornate 
verbal embroidery. It is not profanity as we understand it, but real 
cursing. I once heard a muleteer curse a mule. He stood up, threw 
back his shoulders, took a deep breath and embarked upon what 
to him was a real enterprise. fie cursed all the mule’s ancestors, 
then all his hypothetical offspring, and ended up with a flourish by 
cursing the mule’s religion.’ 

Apart from this weakness, no one is more qualified than Dr 
Van Ess to introduce us to the Arabs. He has lived among them in 
Iraq for forty years. He knows their language, their religion, their 
etiquette and their customs as few foreigners do. He not only knows 
them; he loves them. And he knows how to write. 

To give a full introduction, the author builds up the character 
of the Arab from the beginning, showing him to be the heir of an 
ancient civilization. He describes Arabia and its peoples, the main 
tenets of Islam, the Arabic language and the contributions of the 
Arabs to civilization, literature and science. With this background 
he shows us the Arab as he knows him to-day, including a delightful 
—— by his wife on Arab women. 

r Van Ess has a high opinion of Arab youth. “Teaching a young 
Arab’, he says, ‘is like training a thoroughbred colt. He soon gets 
the idea and learns rapidly.’ He is amenable to discipline when taken 
the right way, in spite of the fact that the Arab is the greatest 
individualist; and it would seem that parents are prepared to support 
the teacher. 

The Arabs have ardently adopted modern inventions. The 
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railway in Iraq has had an effect even on old-established customs. 
A Bedoui, when asked what he thought of the train, replied, ‘Do 
you see this other Bedoui sitting here? Our tribes are at feud, and 
by all the laws of the desert I should cut his throat—pkhkhkh. But 
here I have sat next to him all day. We have drunk coffee together, 
and I have let him suck my pipe, and, by your life, he is a pretty 
decent fellow’. The aeroplane, curiously enough, does not seem to 
have impressed the Iraq Arab so much as wheeled vehicles. As one 
laconically replied when asked if it was not wonderful, ‘Not at all, 
it was made to fly’. Ibn Saud, the ruler of central Arabia, ‘has a 
fleet of cone: and trucks, as well as a number of armored 
cars. He has set up wireless stations at Mekka, Riyadh and various 
other centers and is thus always in touch with all parts of his vast 
domain’. But he bans musical instruments although he allows the 
radio. The radio cannot produce music although it can transmit it, 
and it can be used to broadcast the reading of the Koran. 

The conciliatory attitude of the Arabs towards minorities is 
described. “The Minister of Finance in the first Iraq Cabinet was 
a Jew, and he it was who did much to frame the first Iraq con- 
stitution.’ Dr Van Ess is dissatisfied with the political arrangements 
in the Near East since 1918. He does not hesitate to criticize Miss 
Gertrude: Bell and her associates for some aspects of the Iraq 
settlement, at the same time giving credit where it is due. To get 
the Jewish point of view on Palestine he lived among Jews there 
for some months in 1937 and, as a result of conversations with Jews, 
Arabs and British officials, he suggested a solution of the problem 
on the basis of a federation of five states: ‘Lebanon, Syria, Jebel 
Druze, Israiliyeh (for the present purpose a convenient name for 
Palestine of the Jews to be formed hea the most of Judaea and the 
south country to the Gulf of Aqaba) and Urduniyah (for the same 
reason a convenient name for the rest of Palestine plus Trans- 
jordan).’ His solution and the arguments he adduces in favour of it 
deserve careful consideration. 

No one who wishes to understand the Arab should miss this 
book. It is written in a racy manner with vivid descriptions of 
different types of Arabs, their manners, their way of thinking, their 
occupations and their adaptation to modern ideas and inventions. 
The author describes some of his journeys and the strange, some- 
times dangerous, situations in which he occasionally found himself. 
Attention may be drawn to two slight errors. The spelling ‘Qaaba’ 
should be changed to ‘Kaaba’. On page 39 Ramadhan is said to be 
the tenth month of the lunar year instead of the ninth. But these are 
small points in an admirable piece of work, fine both in spirit and in 
execution. 

JAMES ROBSON 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
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A JEWISH STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN PAUL 
Tue Apost.Le. By SHoLEM AscH. New York: Putnam’s. $3.00. 1943. 


piper nme writers find it difficult to appraise sympathetically the 

character and work of the Christian Paul. For them he is 
naturally a renegade Jew who apostatized from their ancestral 
religion. They usually allege that Paul was not a genuine Jew even 
before he adopted een He belonged to the Dispersion, where 
his mind had been corrupted. He lacked a proper understanding of 
the Torah, or his loyalty to Hebrew monotheism had been weakened 
‘so that he could think of Christ as a second god, or he had succumbed 
to mythological notions borrowed from his heathen environment. 
Thirty years ago the late C. G. Montefiore, writing from the point 
of view of liberal Judaism, attempted to show that Paul had combined 
the moral heritage of the Hebrews with the central idea of the gentile 
mystery cults and thereby made Jewish faith in the one true God 
more nearly universal than it had ever been before. But liberal 
Judaism, by substituting ‘God’ for ‘Christ’ in the Pauline scheme, 
was now even more universal than Pauline Christianity. More 
recently, Joseph Klausner charges Paul with failure to perceive that 
God had decreed, as essential to true religion, the primacy of mem- 
bership in the Jewish race and the maintenance of Palestine as a 
Holy Lend for the people of God. 

In this setting the recent book of Sholem Asch has special signifi- 
cance. Once more a Jewish writer attempts to give a fresh interpreta- 
tion of Paul. Although the book purports to be a novel, clearly it is 
informed by a very definite didactic purpose, namely, to set forth 
‘the merit of Israel whom God has elected to bring the fight of faith to 
the nations of the world’. As a literary accomplishment the narrative 
has an unsurpassed excellence. In richness of descriptive detail and 
in the power of its emotional appeal it exhibits creative art of a high 
order. Perhaps one has no right to demand historical accuracy in a 
professedly Sctional treatise, but the unwary’ reader may easily be 
deceived by the liberty of the novelist as he blends fact and fancy in 
his imaginary scenes. The New Testament scholarship of Asch is 

uite inferior to that of his predecessors Montefiore and Klausner. 

e has Luke writing his Gospel under the tutelage of Paul to correct 
the Gospel of Matthew, which is assumed to have been already in 
circulation in Paul’s day. In fact, Asch nowhere shows the slightest 
acquaintance with the findings of modern New Testament research. 
This deficiency may not mar the quality of his book as good fiction 
but it does render it very bad history. 

An ultimate judgment of the book ought, however, to deal with 
its central theme. The author would have his readers see in Paul a 
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witness to Jewish religion as a source of enlightenment for the nations 
of the world. Consequently he exalts Paul’s debt to Judaism and 
minimizes the influence of his gentile environment. The Roman 
world is portrayed at its worst and Rabbinic Judaism at its best. In 
the main Paul is found to have been true to the ideals of the rabbis, 

articularly in adherence to moral standards and in allegiance to the 

ebrew God. Features of Paul’s faith and conduct that do not meet 
with full approval are credited to certain weaknesses in the apostle’s 
personality and constitution. He was a man of violently conflicting 
emotions, he was subject to hallucinations that seemed to him to be 
supernatural revelations, his eyesight was defective and occasionally 
he saw in visions things invisible to the natural eye; but throughout 
all these aberrations he was still a true Israelite. And after both he 
and Peter had perished in Rome, the rabbi of the Jewish congregation 
in that city declared the persecuted Christians to be true martyrs 
to the Jewish faith. Thus Paul is reabsorbed into Judaism where, by 
implication, all his followers belong. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN Mopern Russia. By Paut B. ANDERSON. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. New York: 
Macmillan. 1944. 


HERE is no doubt that the life of the Russian Orthodox Church 
under the Soviet régime has been a subject of the greatest 
interest for all thoughtful Christians. This is not only because of 
their sympathy for that great Church, but also because the crisis 
through which the Russian Christians are passing is, in more or less 
menacing forms, at the doorstep of almost every church. 
Numerous are the writings on religion in Soviet Russia. Notable 
among recent books on the subject is that of Professor Timasheff, 
which is an orderly and extremely well documented little book, but 
one which fails to make sense of the whole situation, because its. 
author has apparently not understood the logic and the significance 
of the facts and events which he sets forth. The book under review 
does not suffer from any such defect. Mr Anderson is a keen 
observer, has made a serious study of his subject and, having been 
in close touch with Russian life since the Revolution, has grasped 
the movement of the springs which have operated Russian life and 
have produced the facts with which he deals. He proposes ‘to set 
forth the facts in their proper nigne oem and undertakes ‘the 
peculiar task of showing the inner relation between experience and 
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theory, so that the whole thing will make sense’. And thus he suc- 
ceeds in giving us an insight into modern Russian life, with what 
are really its three dimensions, the People, the Church and the State. 
By using the dialectical method he shows the real and actual interplay 
of the teachings of Marxism and of Christianity in the Soviet Union, 
analyzing the situation in its ‘political, social, economic and philo- 
sophical’ aspects, relating them ‘to the whole rhythm of the life of 
the Russian people’. 

Mr Anderson dwells at length and with great clarity on the 
struggle between the Communist Party and the Government on 
the one hand and the Church on the other. There is no doubt that 
the Communists were determined to liquidate, as Stalin himself 
has said in ‘1 27 ‘religious prejudices’ and the reactionary clergy. 
They proceeded in this task coolly, scientifically, without love or 
hate, ‘like a gardener weeding his cabbage patch’. Thus the Com- 
munist Party is quite firm in its desire and intention to substitute 
atheism for religion. 

The cornerstone of this stand against religion is condensed in 
Lenin’s words: “The teaching of Marx is all-powerful because it is 
true.’ And Mr ‘Anderson traces the gradual passage from this 
philosophical assertion to the everyday practical attitude of the 
Communists to religion. But to say ‘Communist Party’ is not to say 
‘Soviet Government’: 


The Government represents the people; its constitution and laws 
represent as much of the Communist Party objective as seems feasible of 
realization in public and private practice at the current stage of transition 
from Capitalism to Communism. 


Now, this is an admirable statement elucidating the relation of 
the Party and the Government in the Soviet Union and throws much 
light on the recent attitude of the Government towards the Church. 
This attitude should be judged only with reference to ‘the Marxist- 
dialectical character of the Government in the Soviet Union’. The 
réle of the Party is only to ‘facilitate the dying out of religion’. 

There is abroad the general opinion that the Soviet Government 
has changed its attitude towards religion. Mr Anderson shows that 
this opinion is misleading and quotes the Archbishop of Saratov 
as saying, in 1942, that ‘the relation between the Church and the 
Soviet Government after the victory will remain the same’. Too 
much must not therefore be read into the permission given by the 
Soviet Government for the election of the Russian Patriarch and 
the Holy Synod. Although far less important, it will be recalled that 
a similar permission was given at the beginning of 1941 to the 
Armenian Church by the Soviet Government of Armenia, naturall 
with the sanction of Moscow, to elect its Patriarch and Holy Synod 
by an assembly in which several delegates from abroad took part. 
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Mr Anderson sets forth the reasons for the new religious policy 
which we have witnessed in these recent years. ‘From the se oint 
of Marxist leaders,’ he writes, ‘it is better to have religion in orderly, 
legalized control, relatively free, than in a state of rebellion, both 
because religious persons who are “not hostile” may assist’ in the 
socialist construction and also because they will be more accessible 
to (atheist) educational efforts, and thus will unwittingly cut the 
roots of their own belief in God. ‘It is helpful always to bear in 
mind ‘the developing nature of society in the Soviet Union and 
articularly the recognition of the stages of development.’ The 
oviet policy is ‘to apply a more strictly scientific method dictated 
by the Marxist—scientific world view’. Thus it is quite comprehens- 
ible that Communists should have a tolerant religious policy, because 
on take into account the fact that ‘they are living under socialism 
and are talking of communism only as the objective for the future. 
Another factor in the situation was the decline of anti-religious 
fervour after 1937, because ‘people were not interested and religion 
was no longer a menace’. In 1936 Stalin said that priests should be 
franchised because ‘not all former . . . priests are hostile to Soviet 
power’. Thus ‘the dialectic of atheism ran itself out’. It became 
Quixotic, because ‘religious persons became indistinguishable from 


‘atheists in their productive and social efforts’. The Government’s 


latest policy should not be called ‘either ns paapqaan expediency 
or strategy, but ought rather to be recognized as a practical working 
out of the dialectic process’. 

At this point the reader may ask: Is the situation, then, so hope- 
less? No. Mr Anderson is very hopeful and rightly so. The reasons 
for his optimism are found in the attitude of the Church in the 
Soviet Union. The strength of this attitude lies in the fact that the 
Church in Russia has always ‘felt itself to be co-existent with the 
Russian people’. This identification of the Church with the people 
is very important and throws much light on the behaviour of that 
Church. Thus the late Metropolitan Sergius ordered official prayers 
to be offered for those who died for the Fatherland, including those 
who were atheists. The Church in Russia (being an Eastern Church) 
is conformist with regard to the people, because she believes that the 
Holy Spirit works in the Church as a whole, together with her 
people. Thus ‘it is idle to — of church policy on national or 
international affairs, for the Church as a religious society does not 
Concern itself with these matters. Church people express them- 
selves on such matters not through the Church, but through the. 
Government’ because as the people stand so does the Church. 
The cause of the resilience of Russian Christianity is thus at once 
apparent. Further, the sacraments are so potent as the channels of 
the Holy Spirit that ‘freedom of conscience and the celebration of 
the sacraments—the only elements permitted by law—make the 
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Russian Church bold to say that this is sufficient’. As a Russian 
priest has said in Truth About Religion in Russia (published in 
Russia, 1942) the very first Christians did no more than what is 
now allowed by law in the Soviet Union, and they were rich in the 
love and power of God. Thus the Church in Russia is returning, 
vas it were, to the apostolic and sub-apostolic times, not in the 
Protestant sense by rejecting the developments of the dogmatic 
and sacramental life of the Church, but by abandoning all activities 
which properly belong to the State in its modern form. 

The dialectical mentality of Eastern Christianity is reflected in 
a statement by the late Metropolitan Sergius (later Patriarch) in the 
' Fournal of the Moscow Patriarchate, when discussing the principle 
of ‘economy’ (a crucial principle which may be taken as meaning an 
act demanded by the circumstances for the purpose of salvation). 
‘We do not’, it runs, ‘have the Catholic principle in accordance 
with which dogma determines history. When we see disagreement 
between history and dogma, we must first ask ourselves: do we 
correctly understand dogma?’ In other words, history determines 
our formulations of dogma. This crucial principle is making the 
Russian Church turn from ‘religious thought’ to ‘religious life’, in 
the words of G. Florovsky, which Mr Anderson quotes. And we 
may venture to add that it is the key principle of the future Christian 
Apologetics and of dialectical Spiritualism (to be distinguished from 
Spiritism, which is ghost-hunting), because as the Holy Spirit is at 
work, formsand formulas will constantly die to rise again in a newglory. 

After reading Mr Anderson’s book, one cannot help reflecting: 
Such a Church and such a State; neither can liquidate the other. 
They will have to find a new synthesis. Mr Anderson quotes the 
old Russian saying: ‘Man may perish alone but can be saved only 
with all other men’. The vivid realization of a given society as a real 
living body is a common experience for the Russian Church and 
State alike. 

Mr Anderson does not discuss the future of dialectical materialism 
as a philosophy, or enquire whether or not it contains the seeds of a 
new spiritualism which may blossom out of it and thus reduce the 
a mega between it and Christianity. But that is another fruitful 
field of investigation. He analyzes, however, the modern situation in 
the Soviet Union and finds many features therein which will con- 
tribute to the establishment of normal and peaceful relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Western nations, mainly in virtue of the 
common ground of aspirations embodied in the Atlantic Charter and 
the Soviet Constitution. 

Those who are interested in the subject dealt with in this most 
valuable book will fail to read it only to‘their own loss. 


TrraAN NERSOYAN 


LONDON 
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Man POWER IN THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHURCH. By J. McLeop 
CaMPBELL. London: Press and Publications Board. 2s. 6d. 1944. 


~™ book is the unified statement for 1944 of the Missionary 

Council of the Church Assembly. It amplifies the earlier 
call to service issued by the Archbishops which stands as preface 
to the volume. The title itself is arresting: it is good to be brought 
up against the fact that the Christian Church is in its twentieth 
century, for some people are tempted to think that its effective 
history ceased with the first. 

As for man power, it is estimated that within two years of the 
close of hostilities, over eight hundred missionary volunteers will 
be needed for vacant —_ and many and varied will be the types of 
equipment required for the service. It is hoped that ‘before those 
whose lives have been spared decide how those lives should be spent, 
they will look inward to watch within earshot for God’s call and 
outward to scan the horizon of the church universal for indications 
of the particular sphere of service to which God would call them’. 

The first four chapters form a: careful and comprehensive 
analysis of the world in which the Church has to live and serve. 
The author should win warm approval for his insistence ‘that in 
the twentieth — problems of neighbourship are the most 
urgent and that the Church, in helping to create a universal com- 
munity, will serve that community best by translating its nature 
and function into the language of the local community. With the 
intensified sense of the local community will follow the conviction 
that the Church is a community within a community. 

The second half of the book sets out in detail the kind of people 
which the Church throughout the world must have at its disposal 
if it is to serve the purposes of God and meet the desperate need of 
mankind. 

Separate chapters on medical and educational work and on the 
ordained ministry supply exact information that will be of great 
use to prospective missionary candidates. Especially welcome is a 
chapter devoted to the ministry of women, showing the scope that 
will be afforded to them and pointing out the many ways in which 
their services are urgently required. The vacant posts are vividly 
described and the need for Christian men and women to undertake 
service with the Government is not overlooked. 

One wonders if the average recruit will be willing to digest 
such rich fare. To serious-minded enquirers and for interested 
committee members it provides a feast of good and helpful material. 
So much, in fact, of what Canon Campbell has written applies to 
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the needs of all missionary societies that one could wish it had been 
: re oan to publish his book for all the churches, Anglican and Free. 
e has put all missionary societies and particularly their Candidate 
secretaries greatly in his debt by this volume, which will be an 
invaluable aid in efforts to make potential recruits aware of the needs 
and how they can be met. 


M. E. Bowser 
LONDON 





SOUTH INDIAN UNION 


Soutu Inpia: THE MEANING OF THE SCHEME FOR CHURCH UNION. By 
EpWIN JAMES PaLMER. London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 6d. 1944. 


CuurcH UNION IN SoutH INp1a. By A. T. P. Wittiams. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 6d. 1944. 


CuurcH UNION IN SoutH Inpia: THE PRESENT Position. By F. J. 
Leeson Sedgeley Vicarage, Dudley: The Friends of Re-union. 
3¢. 1944. 


E Digag noes Prin ot have appeared since the article in the April 
issue of this Review by the Rev. Godfrey Phillips on “The 
Approaches to Unity’. They are important not so much because 
they reveal new points of view but because of the authority and 
experience of their authors. Bishop Palmer while he was Bishop of 
Bombay was closely associated with the preparation of the South 
India Union Scheme and made invaluable contributions to its slow 
growth both by his profound knowledge of ecclesiastical law and 
—, and by his devotion to the cause of union. The Bishop of 

urham takes as his text Mr T. S. Eliot’s criticisms in his pamphlet, 
Reunion by Destruction, which he considers to be liable to ‘mislead 
the reader, confuse his mind and darken his counsel’. Bishop 
Western’s aim is simpler. He supplies relevant facts, necessary for 
any study of this question and also a useful bibliography. 

There is probably no one alive to-day who can expound the 
scheme of union from the Anglican point of view with such an 
intimate knowledge of the process of its growth as Bishop Palmer, 
unless it be the Bishop of Dornakal. He has, moreover, the advantage 
over other pamphleteers of seeing the scheme against its Indian 
background. Both he and the Bishop of Durham emphasize as 
necessary for a right understanding of the whole plan that it be 
recognized not as anything static or final but as a scheme ‘for the 
initiation, not the consummation of Union’. There will be differ- 
ences within the united Church when it is formed—just as, of 
course, there are within the Church of England itself and all the 
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Churches—but those who are working for this union believe, the 
Bishop of Durham tells us, ‘that they have solid ground on which 
they can unite and trust that in process of time and in the fellowship 
of union that ground will grow both in solidity and extent’. This 
‘growing together’ is especially desirable in the case of young Churches 
in the mission field, and it is as a union in that setting that Bishop 
ot sees the Churches that are hoping to make up the United 
Church. ; 

There are some people who seem to hold, with the cynic, that 
men ‘wither into the truth’. But if the United Church is an organism, 
as Mr T: S. Eliot wishes it to be, and not a society or ‘a pantomime 
horse’, then it will grow and must have freedom to grow. Surely 
Bishop Palmer’s faith is far more truly Christian than such scorn: 


Those [he says] who have in twenty-six years worked over the South 
India Scheme believe that if we come together in the Lord’s Body as He 
wishes, He will give us new blessings—amongst them the blessings of 
greater knowledge of the truth and of greater unity in it. We have deter- 
mined to act on that belief. 


Bishop Palmer is chiefly occupied in his pamphlet in dealing 
with much patience and learning with the ‘Open Letter’ of certain 
Superiors of Communities, addressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. One of their objections is to ‘the entire absence of the word 
“priest” from the whole Scheme’. In his reply the Bishop has this 
interesting sentence: 


Surely it is a permissible opinion that on balance more has been lost 
than gained by associating the two highest Orders of the Christian ministry 
with the words sacerdotes and iepeis and so with the traditional conceptions 
of the Aaronic and pagan priesthoods. 


In another place he says: 


I am an Anglican who believes (because of experience in the Mission 
Field) that in negotiating union with other Churches we should never 
insist on things which are specifically Anglican, but only on such things as 
belonged to the undivided Church. . . . The early Episcopacy was what we 
now call ‘constitutional’. 


The close agreement of these two pamphlets in their view of 
the preciousness for the whole Church of the promise that the South 
Indian project for union holds out to us must strengthen our desire 
to see it achieved and our hope that the present difficulties will be 
overcome. ‘Mr Eliot’s pamphlet’, the Bishop of Durham says, ‘is 
written in defence of principles which, if they are accepted, appear 
to render hopeless any expectation of South Indian union in any 
future that we can at all foresee.’ That would indeed be a melancholy 
prospect for us all and for all the young Churches that are watching 
South India with so much expectation. It is interesting to note, in 
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view of present difficulties, that the Bishop of Durham supports the 
plan of unifying the ministries of the uniting Churches ‘by a process 
of mutual commissioning or supplemental ordination’. 


Nicot MAcNIcOoL 
EDINBURGH 





THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF DEMOCRACY 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN. By Carey McWIL.1ams. Boston: Little 
Brown. $3.00. 1943. 


TT title of Mr McWilliams’s book suggests the angle from which 

he will treat his subject. He is concerned about the status of 
the various minority racial and cultural groups in the American 
population. It is, on the whole, less a concern about the minorities 


themselves than about the position and philosophy of the nation | 


with respect to them, as it seeks officially to demonstrate to the 
world that peoples of diverse racial and national origins and different 
cultural backgrounds can live and work together in a modern 
democracy. 

The author points out that, as a nation engaged in a global 
war, we are in a unique position to exercise real political leadership; 
that the race question is no longer sectional or national, but a cna 
problem; that Nazi propaganda has been most effective in ridiculing 
our hypocrisy to our res meg ag Republics to the South; that our 
failure to act aggressively in outlawing racial discrimination is 
destroying the faith as well as the moral of the minorities. 

The Negro problem in particular has ramifications which react 
throughout the whole complex American life, affecting our atti- 
tudes towards all other non-whites, some of whom are vital allies 
in the present war. We have been short-sighted and brutal in our 
treatment of the American Indian, despite the Federal responsibility 
for. wardship. Little can be said in mitigation of our policy of 
Oriental exclusion. The inconsistencies in our policy regarding 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Hawaiians, Filipinos and other non-whites 
are a national scandal. 

Mr McWilliams does not stop with an exposition of the case 
for the minorities. He offers an outline for action which, he asserts, 
affords a magnificent opportunity for the nation to go forward 
with the unfinished business of democracy. First, he proposes the 
establishment of a principle, as a matter of national policy, that 
there shall be no discrimination against individuals because of race, 
colour, creed or country of national origin. To assist in the develop- 
ment of such a policy, he proposes a Congressional committee of 
inquiry to investigate the whole question of coloured minorities in 
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» the United States. Finally, he proposes a Fair Racial Practice Act 


modelled after the National Labour Relations Act and aimed at the 
creation of a world policy. 

The book, in spite of its sentimental title and its democratic 
slant, is as completely documented as a lawyer’s brief. In fact, 
Mr McWilliams is a lawyer. It illustrates one of the incisive observa- 
tions of the distinguished Swedish commentator on American life, 
Dr Gunnar Myrdal, who noted that in our strongly conservative 
democratic society, conservatism is harnessed to the practice of 
illegality, and it is the progressive instead of the conservatives who 
have been forced to become the cautious defenders of the principle 
of legality. 

. CHARLES S. JOHNSON 

NASHVILLE, ‘TENNESSEE 





THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


Tue NortH AMERICAN INDIAN To-Day. Edited by C. T. Loram (Obit.) 
and T. F. McItwraitu. Toronto: The University of Toronto 
Press. $3.00. 1943. 


URING the war there has been much criticism on both sides 
of the Atlantic of colonial policy. The discussions have some- 
times been confused and acrimonious, but at least they have brought 
certain native problems before the public in a way that perhaps 
would not have been achieved by any amount of dispassionate 
analysis within the pages of a scientific journal. In many instances 
the Atlantic Charter has been invoked, though sometimes its 
adherents have been more concerned with the application of its 
pore by others abroad than by its implementation at home. 
et it is clear that some of its clauses, such as those referring to 
freedom from want and fear, improved standards of living, economic 
adjustment and social security, havé a particular bearing on the 
future of those natives who form as it were a community within a 
white cag eave’ § The present reviewer has in mind more especially 
those in Australia and North America. Technically they may not 
be dependent peoples, but in actual fact their status approximates 
to those, for fsa do not enjoy full rights of citizenship; they are 
the wards of the government; and they possess a lower standard of 
living and less adequate medical and educational facilities than 
their white neighbours. We have heard little of these groups during 
the war, and therefore the present volume, The North American 
Indian To-day, while not the first of its kind, is particularly opportune 
in that it brings to the public some account of the conditions and 
problems of a people who number a little under half a million. 
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The book contains the proceedings of the University of Toronto- § 
Yale University Conference which was initiated in September 1939 
by the late Professor Loram, who had made a study of race relations 
in Africa, the East Indies and the United States. Those present 
at the conference included officials of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington and of the Indian Affairs Branch, Ottawa, as well as 
anthropologists, missionaries, doctors and others who had had 
practical experience in dealing with the Indians. 

The papers cover the history of European impact, basic cultures 
of the Indians, missions, government policy, land and economics, 
health, education, arts and crafts. Most of them are tantalizingly 
brief; they vary considerably in merit; and one regrets that many 
were not expanded so as to give a more complete picture of the 
Indian of to-day. Professor Loram in his introductory address 
suggested a number of points for discussion and, briefly summarized, 
these referred to the conditions under which Indians now live, the 
aarp f of comparing Indian and European values and the policy 
to be adopted by Europeans towards native customs. In many 
papers these questions are taken up, but in others a disproportionate 
amount of time has been devoted to the past, so that the Indian of 
the present has something of the insubstantiality of a ghost. In other 
cases, the account of European policy is good, but there is little 
material on the Indian reaction to it and on the new cultural forms 
which are evolving and which are neither purely European nor 
traditionally Indian. The arrangement of the ek is excellent in 
that parallel chapters deal with the different aspects of Indian life 
as they occur in the United States and Canada, but one regrets the 
absence of a summary of common problems and of fundamental 
differences. These are, however, minor criticisms and the book as a 
whole certainly provides a survey of the past, of the present situation, 
of the measures adopted to improve welfare and of some of the main 
difficulties in the way of adjustment. 

Perhaps the keynote of the volume is the emphasis on the 
diversity of cultural patterns among the Indians. This is brought 
out succinctly in the papers of Miss Ruth Underhill and Professor 
T. F. MclIlwraith. Professor C. W. Hart also stresses the fallacy of 
talking of the Indian, and underlines the need for recognizing local 
variations. He also rightly points out that, in discussing the attitude 
to be adopted towards Indian customs, the main question is not 
whether the preservation of these is a good thing in general, but 
what are the local circumstances of time and place, what the culture 
contact situation is and what the surrounding white culture is like 
(p. 252). In other words, the main issue in North America is not 
between assimilation and the maintenance of tribal institutions, for 
change is inevitable; rather it is a matter of determining the rate of 
assimilation, of estimating the difficulties and of carrying out a 
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flexible policy which, on the one hand, will enable those who are 
detribalized to be absorbed into the white community and, on the 
other, will assist those who still cling to the reserves and to some- 
thing of the old way of life to be self-supporting. In the United 
States the attempt to change the Indian ag 2 and to introduce 
western systems of land tenure failed; the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934 was a recognition of the tenacity of native custom and 
of the need for reserves where Indians would have a refuge until 
they could adjust themselves to American culture. Mr John Collier, 
Commissioner for Indian Affairs, writes a clear account of what has 
been done by the American Government to improve techniques 
of agriculture, cattle-raising and marketing. Nevertheless there 
have been difficulties and success, as might be expected, has not 
been uniform. On the allotted reservations there has been a con- 
siderable fragmentation of holdings, and it was estimated in 1937 
that 49 per cent of the Indians on the Lower Brule Reservation 
were receiving relief of one kind or another (p. 179). Improvement 
is possible here, but the fundamental problem in the United States 
is the inadequate amount of land available for an Indian population 
which is increasing. In Canada the land policy has been handled 
more satisfactorily, but in some areas certain animals have been on 
the verge of extinction as a result of intensive trapping, and the 
Indians have thus been faced with the alternative of government 
relief or starvation. The government has, however, taken measures 
to restock areas, but in general the problem of rendering the Indian 
self-supporting by introducing new techniques and industry remains 
a basic one in Canada and the United States, and it is one that occurs 
in many other parts of the world. 

Closely allied with the economic aspect is that of health, and a 
meer reveals a wide prevalence of tuberculosis and trachoma, and 
a high infant mortality rate—all indicating the need of a greater 
extension of medical services than has occurred in the past. Lack of 
space forbids any detailed discussion of the many other excellent 
papers on education, the history of European impact, land and 
economics, but the articles by missionaries will be of especial interest 
to readers of this Review; they cover not only the directly evangelistic 
side of missionary work, but also its activities in the fields of educa- 
tion and health. In particular, that written by the Rev. Mark Dawber 
deserves special attention, for it emphasizes the need to establish 
a native Indian Church which may include something of native 
religion, and the importance of securing more co-ordination be- 
tween the various institutions concerned with Indian affairs. 


Puy.uis M. KABERRY 
LONDON 
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THE PROBLEMS OF SOUTH AFRICAN BILINGUALISM 


Tue Bivincuat ScHoot. By E. G. MALHERBE. With an Introduction by 
* T. J. Haarhoff. (Also obtainable in Afrikaans.) Johannesburg: 
Central News Agency. 2s. 1943. 


HE author of this book is Director of Census and Statistics for the 
Unionof South Africa, and is arecognized authority on problems 
of South African education. He has here presented the results of 
research into the problems of South African bilingualism. That 
research involved the testing of over 18,000 pupils in representative 
. schools in South Africa. Dr Malherbe set out in his survey in 1938 
to achieve four aims. He tried in the first place to determine the 
degree of bilingualism attained by children. His second aim was to 
study the factors, personal, environmental and scholastic, which 
determine linguistic growth. He then attempted to ascertain the 
influence of a particular medium on the pupils’ attainment in 
language, other school subjects and general mental development. 
Lastly he proceeded to investigate the degree to which lack of 
knowledge in one or both official languages affects the chance 
wy =“ oyment and advance of young people after leaving 
school. 

The work of the survey was certainly comprehensive and 
Dr Malherbe indicates in this book that investigations into the 
statistical results achieved have not yet been completed and that it 
is hoped to publish a fuller report when the war is over. We must 
therefore regard this book as a preliminary report which will require 
confirmation later on, but Dr Malherbe nts these preliminary 
conclusions as fairly definitely established. 

The comparison between unilingual and bilingual schools as 
regards scholastic achievement indicates with tolerable certainty 
that in the bilingual school the first language does not suffer, while 
the second language gains greatly. In subjects other than language 
there seems also to be a positive gain in the bilingual school. Dr 
Malherbe devotes two Romtens to a consideration of the social 
reactions arising out of the handling of the lan problem and 
he comes to important conclusions both in regard to pupils and 
teachers. Of the pupils he concludes that the uniingual Afrikaans 


medium schools produce a higher percentage of children showing 
sectional discrimination than the unilin English . medium 
schools and that this tendency to sectional discrimination is also 
marked in the rural Afrikaans medium school, whereas the dis- 
criminating tendency in the bilingual medium schools (irrespective 
of the dominant language) is relatively weaker.’He argues that it is 
clear from those figures which he has secured that bringing the 
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children of the two sections together in the same school does not, 
as has been asserted, aggravate sectional antipathies. 

The social attitudes of the teachers are, of course, of great 
importance. To ascertain what these are an examination was made 
of student-teachers in the Transvaal. It is satisfactory to find that 
the bulk of the students are clearly in favour of real co-operation 
between the sections, but the English medium institution has a 
far higher proportion of students in favour of such co-operation. 
The spreading of propaganda in schools is far more strongly opposed 
in the English than in the Afrikaans medium institutes, though it 
is noteworthy that the great bulk of the students everywhere are 
opposed to the use of the schools for propaganda purposes. 

A criticism which must occur to any reader of the report is that 
the problem of securing a really objective standard in linguistics 
over a large number of children is extremely difficult. Dr Malherbe 
made use of lists which covered range of vocabulary, ability to 
understand, power of expression and (of less importance) spelling. 
He claims that by combining these different t of tests he evolved 
a fairly reliable index of ie ge ability. While not quarrelling 
with that claim one is tempted to question whether it is not almost 
impossible to secure a completely effective standard. Just in pro- 
portion as we are satisfied with a ‘fairly reliable index’ or demand 
a ‘completely effective standard’ we shall inevitably accept or reject 
the results of the research. 

The value of this book depends mainly on two factors. The 
first is the reliability of the statistics and of the means by which 
they have been compiled. The second is the willingness of the two 
sections to be guided by the conclusions of the writer. If Dr Malherbe 
has succeeded in obtaining and in maintaining the confidence of 
the South African educationist and politician in his objectivity and 
fairness, then clearly both the English-speaking section of the 
community and the Afrikaans-speaking section will have to accept 
the policy of the ——— school as at least one of the ways of 
removing sectionalism from South African life. 

The introduction written by Professor T. J. Haarhoff con- 
stitutes an earnest plea for an agreed solution of the language 
troubles of South Africa by means of real co-operation between the 
wtwo sections of the community. 

H. S. Scorr 


LONDON 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM OF AUSTRALIA 


Tue Mytu oF THE Open Spaces. By W. D. ForsytH. Melbourne: Uni- 
versity Press (associated with the Oxford University Press). 
178. 6d. 1943. 


6 pore is a most important book dealing with Australian, British 
and world trends of population—and in that order. It deserves 
careful reading by all who are thinking of immigration policies after 
the war. The book is essentially scientific and the result of many 
ears’ close study; but it is clearly written and the facts are presented 
in such a lucid way that understanding is easy. 

The outstanding feature which makes the book of special value is 
the light cast upon the population problem in Australia. As Professor 
D. B. Copland, in a commendatory foreword, writes: “The population 
problem of Australia has always excited the interest of other nations 
on the ground that so large an area should be occupied by such a 
small number of people’. Many Australians themselves are to blame 
for this, inasmuch as they have suggested that the continent could 
easily multiply its population. This study by Mr Forsyth should 
explode for ever the myth of the open spaces of Australia and silence 
the political orators who intoxicate themselves and many of their 
hearers by such grandiloquent phrases as ‘the vast potentialities of 
this huge continent’. 

The first part of the book deals with the general thesis that there 
is no basis in fact for the belief that there will be in the future mass 
on from thickly-populated lands to open spaces. The 
tendency is all in the other direction, even in individual countries 
themselves—from country to city, from open spaces to crowded 
areas. In short, the population movement throughout the world is 
centripetal and not centrifugal. Interesting graphs, intriguing maps 
and less exhilarating statistical tables give convincing illustration 
of the way in which migration has slowed down, consequent on 
industrial expansion on the one hand and upon the application of 
power to agriculture on the other. Fewer and fewer people are 
required to create raw products and a greater and greater number 
for manufacture, distribution and services. In U.S.A. in one 
hundred years the agricultural workers declined from 73 per cent 
of the total population to 23 per cent, while those engaged in manu- 
facture rose from 12 per cent to 31 per cent, in transport and trade 
from 3 per cent to 26 per cent and in service occupations from 12 per 
cent to 20 per cent. This movement is more or less characteristic of 

all countries, the East not excepted, clearly showing that the cities with 
their opportunities and social amenities are magnets of migration. This 
must be increasingly so within the ambit of our present civilization. 
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Many factors limit any great revival of oversea migration such 
as was experienced in the past. The best land is already settled, 
leaving only the inferior and marginal to be cultivated; less man- 
power is now required in agriculture and mining; world markets 
are not expanding so quickly; European population-growth is 
declining and the development of land and the organization of 
industry in Eastern countries will be undertaken by the people 
themselves. 

Turning from the general to the particular, the author goes on 
to show how these trends affect Australia. Unimpeachable statistics 
‘reveal that nearly all the good land is already taken up, that marginal 
areas are too precarious for the small farmer and tend to revert to 
large holdings; that the bulk of the continent has a rainfall.too low 
for cultivation and even for grazing, for most of it is of the ‘Sahara’ 
type. Only the fringe of Australia is really habitable and that mainly 
on the eastern side, which is moistened by prevailing sea breezes. 
Many of us who live in the Commonwealth know how hard it is for 
a farmer to obtain additional land for his growing family. Hence 
agricultural immigrants are not likely to be attracted. There is some 
hope of a moderate addition to the population from refugee Europe, 
but that would be largely to increase the crowded cities. The author 
concludes: ‘Hence a recovery of population growth in Australia 
must be chiefly a matter of social and not of immigration policy. 
The principal population problem of Australia is not immigration 
but fertility’. 


J. W. Burton 
Sypney, N.S.W. 





ADULT VILLAGERS IN ASIA AND AFRICA 


CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION IN Rural AsIA AND Arrica. By T. H. P. 
SaILer. New York: Friendship Press. 75 cents and $1.25. 1943. 


D® SAILER speaks of his book as an introductory sketch to the 
enormous task confronting the Church to-day in its work 
with adult villagers in Asia and Africa. In his prologue he indicates. , 
that the challenge of adult education, which is a major undeveloped 
field in the U.S.A., becomes ‘quixotic’ against the background of 
rural Asia and Africa, with their ignordnce, disease, poverty, super- 
stition: and natural conservatism. The author states that although 
‘the missionary force is only a fraction of what it should be for an 
effective campaign, it constitutes a large proportion of the persons 
who are supremely interested in the welfare of the rural people of 
Asia and Africa’. Further, ‘there is general testimony that no group 
is so devoted to promoting the best interests of the people among 
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whom they work as the missionaries’. Recognizing, with the Jeru- 
salem meeting of the International Missionary Council, that the 
spiritual life of every individual is ‘indivisibly rooted in all his 
conditions—physical, mental and social’, Dr, Sailer points out the 
dual responsibility of adult education, first to those already evangel- 
ized, ‘that their Christian character may have the greatest influence 
and that they may be able to develop the implications of Christianity 
in all phases of life and that they may have the largest abilities to 
dedicate to Christian service’; and secondly, to the non-Christians: 
“The more we demonstrate our sincere interest in serving lives as well 
“as in saving souls the more we shall manifest the spirit of Christ and 
draw men to him.’ 

In the treatment of his subject the author analyzes the need for, 
and methods used by, missionaries, in ‘Making Rural People Liter- 
ate’, in ‘Education for Health’, in ‘Improving Standards of Living’, 
in ‘Infusing Christian Spirit into Social Relationships’ and in 
‘Promoting Christian Growth’. In each chapter he gives factual 
background for the necessity of each approach to the problem. 
Throughout, he emphasizes the need of sound educational technique. 
By his clear analysis, he helps the missionary on the field to clarify 
his conception of his varied problems, arid the layman at home to get 
a clearer understanding of why it is essential that so much missionary 
effort be expended on combating problems like illiteracy, low stan- 
dards of living, static, backward-looking families and pagan village 
religion. Not only has Dr Sailer brought together the salient facts, 
but he has presented them in his inimitable style as a teacher who has 
given his life to the presentation of just such facts. 

In supporting the various forms of approach to the whole of life, 
in Asia and Africa, he says, ‘Christianity is more than humanism, but 
it is not less’. In his concluding paragraphs he sums up his approach 
when he writes, 


In our first contacts with pagan villagers we cannot expect an interest 


in anything but material benefits. The desire for literacy may be fed only 
by the ambition to get rid of an inferiority complex and to gain respect. 

nowledge of health may be valued only to escape the discomfort of illness. 
Aid in improved methods of work may be welcomed only for its money 
profit, Some of our social and Christian teaching may not attract at all, or 
only for purely practical reasons. Further development may be like that 
of our own children. Constant kindness may win personal affection and 
this in turn lead to love of God and dedication to His service. Some will 
progress faster than others and some may not progress at all. . . . In all our 
relationships with the world’s peoples our reward will come when the 
Christian education of village adults leads them into active citizenship in 
the kingdom of God. 


W. H. Wiser. 
New York City 
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NATIONS IN THE MAKING 


PEOPLES OF SouTH-EastT Asta. By BruNo LasKER. Prepared under the 
auspices of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. New York: Knopf. $3.00. 1944. 


la those who have been trying to think their way through the 
tangled jungles of what is roughly known as South-east Asia 
this book will come as a welcome guide. 

Primarily, the author is not concerned with the tropics as such, 
neither their jungles nor their great wealth, both of which abound, 
but with the peoples who live in the fields and forests, and he tries 
to make us see what the brown and yellow people of the world are 
like. He sums this up in the last paragraph of his book: 


‘ To-day we know at least this about the dwellers on the wide plains, in 
the rugged hills, and on the thousand islands of tropical East Asia: 
They are about equal in number to the population of the United States 
with its dependencies, they are our comrades; we need their help to build 
a better world. 


The book is largely a development of this theme, the people 
and their relationship to the rest of the: world and, especially, the 
allied nations. 

There are three major parts to the. book. Part I gives a fine 
presentation of the people, in their origins, nature and nurture and 
their natural habitat of field and forest. One is impressed, both by 
direct statements and by the array of facts all through the book, 
by the unity of the people in the midst of diversity; that, while 
they are of many roots, with many striking contrasts between the 
various ethnic groups, the differences grow largely out of geographical 
environment and historic experience rather than from racial and 
tribal differences. 

Part II treats of the impact of other races upon these ip, se 
especially that of the white man. This impact has been over a long 
period of time and has brought many changes and created new 
wants, conflict of old and young and has fanned the fires of dis- 
content, especially among the young. This impact of the Chinese, 
the Indian, the Arab, the white man and, lastly, the Japanese has 
brought foreign trade and industry, the substitution of a money 
economy and wage labour for an economy of self-sufficiency. 

This money economy and the presence of foreign factories in the 
field, with their foreign staffs si foreign standards of living, have 
created new wants. This development has tended to create a change 
in the standards of living for the Asiatic without a corresponding 
change in the plane of living. The schools, the health offices, greatest 
of all the examples of the occidentals, have created new tastes, which 
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the people have not the money to gratify. They have learned how ‘ 


to improve their homes, clothes and diet, without any solid economic 
Seukdusion. Above all, the great demand for modern education and 
sanitation cannot be met by the masses, for the same reason. It is 
this primary poverty which lies across the pathway of the peoples 
in their search for a better life. The remedy must be found and it 
will be found to be in the hands of the occidentals, in a higher wage 
level for those working in the coconut plantations, the sugar centrals, 
the rubber plantations and the tin mines, which have been largely 
controlled by occidentals. These unsatisfied wants have created 
discontent which must be met. 

The author maintains that this discontent is not an unreasonable 
one. It is the reverse side of ambition and hope. In fact, these 
ambitions should be realizable. There is no great barrier that makes 
two sets of standards always necessary. The walls between races 
and cultures are being torn down; the barriers are melting away; 
the ‘Unchanging East’ is changing. The younger generation, 
especially, is taking the lead and is bringing about great changes in 
the social attitudes in all South-east Asia. 

While the major discontent is economic, it expresses itself, 
primarily, as a nationalist movement, with a certain basis in racialism. 
It is not based on racial identity or common blood, but rather on 
a negative protest against Western imperialism. What gives it a 
certain cohesion is the desire for strength through numbers. It has 
a democratic flavour which has been marked by a certain return to 
a greater appreciation of native cultures. This has further been 
expressed in an attitude that regards the great objective as being to 

et rid of alien rulers who have treated the people as inferiors and 
Care prevented them from rising to the full stature of their ability. 
There has been a new-born consciousness of poverty, a sense of 
injury, of exploitation, by an upper class. The author thinks this 
nationalist movement might become an inclusive international, Pan- 
Asiatic, Pan-Islamic, Pan-Malay, or anti-occidental movement. 
This would not be for the good of the countries concerned. But there 
are areas of common experience, common interests, common desires 
which cannot be held apart in the post-war world. These are nations 
in the making. 

Part III develops the thesis of the ‘Birth of Nations’. The author 
has no illusions as to the difficulties ahead for these peoples in 
bringing their countries to nationhood. He sees them as an army 
in the global struggle for freedom or, rather, as many little human 
divisions of the vast army, each division of which is carrying on 
its own little war, the experience of each becoming the common 
possession of all, In all the region, there is no ‘nation’ and no ‘class’ 
in the sense that social scientists usually understand the term. In 
none do the people speak the same language and yet the languages 
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of the region are inter-related. Often the dominant language has 
been that of a foreign nation. At present, the key to the modern 
instrumentalities of modern culture is through European language 
and ideologies. The schools must unlock the doors to the world of 
to-day to satisfy the youth and in order to aid in emancipation. 
European schools are in demand for this primary purpose and not 
merely for commercial purposes. In the Philippines, the schools 
have been used to prepare the Filipinos for self-government and 
this close association with American civilization has not dampened 
the ardour of the Filipinos for democracy. 

There is not, however, a country in South-east Asia where the 
sense of nationhood is strong enough to hold against other social 
pulls, such as economic classes: there is a proletariat before there is 
a nation. On the other hand, there is a certain unity of character, an 
outlook upon life. There are ties which bind classes and groups. 
There is no analogy in any other country to the present society in 
this area. 

The author deals with the theory held by so many in other lands 
that the tropical climate limits the human capacity for enterprise 
and cultural growth. He points out that, actually, the tropics have 
given to the world some of its greatest civilizations, as witness Central 
America, Africa, Arabia, India, Ceylon, Cambodia and Java. The 
rich tropical lands can be made habitable and able to give a high 
standard of living and an energy that will achieve these standards. 
No one knows the cultural achievements of which the society of 
these lands may be capable, once the main causes of ill-health and 
physical inefficiency have been removed. There are still the memories 
of a higher civilization. Their steps from palm-thatched homes into 
modern army and factory, or a mission school, from peasantry to 
modern economy, can be direct and .with a degree of permanency 
that makes one abandon the old theory of gradualness in the attain- 
ment of the ways of civilization. Some of these people have already 
helped to transform a ‘backwater’ of civilization into a demonstration 
of progress. The demonstration is still going on. There is a new 
kind of ‘opening up’ very different from the opening up of the early 
days to trade by clipper ships and East India Companies. 

The author sees the changing aims of colonial governments as 
already under way. Nationalism does not confront a solid opposition 
on the part of the ruling powers. The newer conception of ‘partner- 
ship’ is accepted. Trusteeship must needs be converted into full 
partnership more rapidly. There can be no return to the old colonial 
system with its insecurity. Safety lies only in the collaboration of all 
ethnic groups in the building of a strong state, and ultimately strong 
nations. 

J. Leon Hooper 
New York City 
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FREE CHINA, TO-DAY 


Free Cuina’s New Dear. By Husert Freyn. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50. 1943. ‘ 


ae author of this very timely publication has assembled a great 

deal of valuable information concerning present-day China. 
It will certainly be of great importance to anybody seeking to have 
a really deep insight into what some of the important problems are 
which China is facing and successfully solving. 

Although the book has two main divisions, Part I dealing with 
the ‘National Resources and Their Uses’ in Free China and Part II 
with ‘Modernization in the Provinces’, it has two other parts which 
are of great interest. First may be mentioned the preface which, 
together with Chapter I entitled ‘End of An Era’, gives a very good 
background, in brief form, of the present situations in China. 
Useful reference material is included in appendices and tables. 

The book essentially deals with the economic and industrial 
life of Free China although the social and political aspects are not 
lost sight of. The scope of the book may be guaged from the topics 
of the different chapters in the general section: Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry, Mining and Mineral Resources, Industrial 
Development, The Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, Communica- 
tions, Foreign Trade, Government Finance, The Land Problem, 
Price Movements and Living Standards, Democratization and 
Centralization, The Post-war Outlook. 

The purpose of the book is well summed up by the author in 
this quotation from the preface: 


China and the United States are the two major obstacles to Japan’s 
world domination. Therefore, the economic backbone behind China’s fight 
is as vital to the United States as is American war industry to China. The 


two factors can be no longer separated. In the first factor lies the justification 
of this book. / 


Some idea of the importance of the subject matter treated, and 
of the relation between economic development and strength of 
resistance, can be gathered from the following words of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, which were quoted by the author: 


_ A point to which I wish to call your closest attention is the fact that the 
victory of resistance cannot be won on the field of battle alone; there is also 
the issue of our economic warfare with the enemy to be considered. Such 
is the nature of modern warfare that one may safely say victory will be 
determined 70 per cent by economic factors and only 30 per cent by purely 
military ones. 

Y. C. YANG 


New York City 
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POST-MORTEM ON MALAYA 


Post-MoRTEM ON MALaya. By Vircinia THompsoN. With a Foreword 
by Sir George Sansom. New York: Macmillan. $3.00. 1943. 


6 ge publishers tell us, on the jacket of Miss Thompson’s book, 
that ‘the story is dramatic, in the recent growth of the tin and 
rubber industries; and provocative, in its implications as to the 
trends and problems of empire’. The present reviewer did not find 
it ‘dramatic’, but he certainly found it ‘provocative’. So, apparently, 
did Sir George Sansom, whose Foreword ought to be carefully 
read to begin with, kept in mind throughout and carefully re-read 
at the end. Every one of his queries and qualifications of Miss 
Thompson’s conclusions seems to be abundantly justified; and his 
warning against failing to differentiate ‘between what are the essential, 
the inherent evils of colonial rule and what are imperfections common 
to all actual forms of government’ is one that is peculiarly applicable. 
As it turned out, the sweep of the Pacific war submerged Malaya; 
but it is, in the reviewer’s opinion, impossible to maintain, as in 
effect Miss Thompson does, that the military failure in Malaya was 
directly connected with the particular failures of Government in 
Malaya to solve the complicated economic and racial problems of 
preceding decades. No heavier charge, he would suggest, can be 
proved against it than could be established against the Governments 
of the Philippine Islands or the Netherlands East Indies; yet there 
is always an assumption, underlying Miss Thompson’s argument, 
that the Government of Malaya, under a sinister influence exerted 
by rubber and tin interests, was ‘sinning against the light’ to a degree 
that could not have occurred in other areas. Yet the same fate over- 
took them all. As Sir George Sansom writes, ‘a number of charges 
which she sustains by careful documentation . . . testify to faults by 
no means peculiar to Malaya’. 

The accuracy of documentation is the most valuable feature of 
the book. The chapters on ‘Labour’, ‘Finances’, ‘Wartime Trade’ 
and ‘Wartime Controls’ collect material which only careful research 
could have compiled. They are of the essence of the writer’s outlook 
on the whole subject. This is true to the extent that the definite 
impression is left that her real interest is not in Malaya, nor in its 
peoples, nor in the whole complex of its life, but in the commercial 
and statistical particulars of its economy—an interest which could 
be applied to any other country, east or west..This is the reason 
why the book is at the same time objective and yet far from dis- 
a. The economic problems had not been solved: thérefore 

alaya, and especially the Government and the rubber and tin 
interests, come under Miss Thompson’s cold scorn. 
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But, coi with a different scale of values, the picture falls 
into a different proportion. There can emerge instead a picture of a 
country in which a genuine attempt had been sustained for half a 
century to develop a system of administration dominated by other 
than economic ideals—by the endeavour to demonstrate that people 
of different races could grow towards a common sense of belonging 
to Malaya. The trend of world events made that process harder and 
harder to achieve. Singapore never looked at Malaya in the same 
way as did the Federated Malay States. Miss Thompson’s approach 
is the approach of commercial Singapore. With all:their faults, the 
Federated Malay States, officials and non-officials, Asiatics and 
Europeans alike, were, in the reviewer’s opinion, conscious that 
Malaya was worth defending, if it could be done, from the domination 
of economics, for the sake of all its peoples and especially of its 
Malay people. World processes of trade and finance made it necessary 
for Malaya to begin with reluctance to work out a different system. 
From Miss Thompson’s point of view they ought to have done so 
sooner and more eagerly. Laisser-faire in Malayan government was 
doubtless a besetting temptation. But Malaya is not the only country 
which had no desire for economic and political ‘new deals’ or for 
government controls. ‘Modernism’ may be unavoidable now; but 
that does not mean that ‘liberalism’ or ‘conservatism’ are damnable 
as such. The point of view which appears to regard race and religion, 
education and culture, as mainly of economic significance, is one 
which is highly questionable as a general theory, and difficult to 
recognize as compatible with a concern for man as man. 


R. D. WHITEHORN 
CAMBRIDGE 





REFLECTIONS OF A CHINA MISSIONARY 


Cuina, My Curna: By Haroip B. Ratrensury. London: Muller. Illus- 
trated. 15s. 1944. 


ype ttag not a few classical works on China by foreign mission- 

aries from Du Halde and Wells Williams downwards, 
Mr Rattenbury’s wise and sympathetic reflections on the thirty 
odd years that he spent in Hankow and Wuchang, in close daily 
association with all sorts and conditions of Chinese, must surely be 
ranked. A close observer, with a graphic pen to describe, he can 
analyze profoundly, and thus throws a light on many aspects of 
Chinese character apt to perplex and irritate the foreigner. Going to 
China in 1902, he says: 


All my life there I had the healthy knowledge, for an Englishman, that 
there was a race that considered itself superior to mine, that I was a weird 
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person with outlandish ways, hardly human, and of the stuff of which 
witches and wizards are made. 


Others have had the same experience, but without its inducing 
in them the spirit of humility in which Mr Rattenbury started his 
voyage of discovery among the Chinese and which makes his book 
peculiarly interesting to-day when China is undergoing the greatest 
changes she has ever known. 

Most of the early chapters are mainly descriptive—Hankow’s 
narrow and densely crowded streets, the stately environment of 
Wuchang, Chinese family life and its iron hold on its members 
(though this, as Mr Rattenbury points out, has been much relaxed 
since the Revolution), the incomparable and sometimes incompre- 
hensible ‘ boy’, the superb Yangtze, the reeking heat of the Valley 
in summer, the bitter life struggle of uncounted millions of Chinese, 
yet withal their undismayed courage and merriment—all this is 


_excellent. Mr Rattenbury assures his readers, with justice, that it is 


not so difficult to learn to speak Chinese passably; but to read and 
write it is another matter. 

Of the many pitfalls in which Chinese ‘ face’ may entrap the 
inexperienced, one delicious incident must be quoted. A Chinese 
doctor, left in charge of a mission hospital, went to the foreign 
superintendent and said he understood that funds were low and that 
the staff must be reduced (purely imaginary statements), but that 
whatever happened one man, ‘ my colleague Mr Chang’, must be 
kept. The superintendent pondered on this for some time and then 
went and sacked Mr Chang. Afterwards the Chinese doctor was 
heard to say that the superintendent was the only foreigner who 
understood a Chinese when he spoke straight. 

One of the best chapters describes how Mr Rattenbury went 
with a vast concourse of pilgrims to climb a sacred mountain in 
Hupeh on New Year’s Eve. Such pilgrimages occur all through the 
year, but especially at New Year, and Mr Rattenbury wonders sadly 

ow many English people trouble to attend a watch-night service on 
December 31st. His attitude towards the Chinese sense for religion 
is anything but narrow, and he is plainly one of those who have 
found in Confucianism a help and not a hindrance to Christianity. 
* As the Psalms and the Prophets of the Jews [he writes], so have the 
life and teachings of Confucius of China been to me the bread from 
Heaven and inspiration for life.’ And to ‘Confucius’s influence he 
has no hesitation in tracing the many sterling virtues of China. 

No less interesting are Mr Rattenbury’s views on Communism 
and Christianity—the natural sequence to his account of the Chinese 
Communists’ early outrages, which he does not in the least gloss over. 
Its [Communism’s] attack on the Russian Church fhe aaa I take to be 

ussian 


an accident of circumstances. Russian Church and n T'sardom were 
so closely identified and so oppressive that both institutions went down 
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together. I am convinced that in some shape or form the Church in Russia 
will rise again. . . . To me, who have seen good Christian Conservatives, 
Liberals and Socialists, it seems quite natural that there might be good 
Christian Communists too. At any rate I will be no party to this alleged 
inevitable conflict between Communism and Christianity. 


Mr Rattenbury’s faith in China never wavered even in the 
worst days of chaos, which he says tolerantly were more like the Book 
of Judges, when ‘every man did that which. was right in his own 
eyes’, than civil war, and he is sure that a great future awaits her. 
Both Chinese and foreigners should welcome this fine book. 


O. M. GREEN 
WENTWORTH, VIRGINIA WATER 





INDIANS OF FIJI 


Fiji: Lirr_e INDIA OF THE Paciric. By JoHN Wes_ey Coutter. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 1942. 


co Pacific war has, so far, missed Fiji; otherwise, perhaps, more 

would have been heard of this, the most important British 
Colony in the South Seas. Its near neighbours, the Solomons to the 
north-west and the Gilberts to the north, after a period of Japanese 
occupation have now been liberated—the first British territory to be 
recaptured from the Japanese—and their names have been firmly 
fixed in the public mind by the heroic actions in which they were 
wrested from the enemy. ° 

But Fiji, much more important to the United Nations, has, 
happily for all concerned, remained in- the background. So Dr 
Coulter’s little book which, in one hundred and fifty pages of good 
print, not merely gives the important facts of the Colony’s history 
and development, its problems and future possibilities, but also 
manages to sketch in the essentials of the Fijian scene, the background 
against which Fijians and Indians live side by side, is especially 
welcome. 

There are immigrant East Indian communities in a good many 
parts of the Empire—in the West Indies, East and South Africa, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Malaya—but in Fiji the problem is seen in its 
most clear-cut form. When in 1874 the principal Chief of Fiji 
managed, after repeated attempts, to persuade the British Govern- 
ment to take the territory under the Imperial wing, there were 
about 115,000 Fijians, the flower of the Melanesian race. By 1920, 
the native population had reached its lowest ebb, owing to the 
ravages of introduced diseases, and stood at 82,000, and it is satis- 
factory to note a continued upward trend from that point to 105,000 
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in 1940. But, as the Fijians could not be used for organized labour 
on plantations in view of their communal system, East Indians were 
introduced to the number of 60,500 odd between 1879 and 1916, 
and since that date, when the indenture system was stopped, they 
and their descendants have increased to 98,000 odd in 1940. What 
is of still greater significance for the future of Fiji is that their rate of 
increase is 26 per cent per year, against only 10 per cent for the 
Fijians. Unless something happens to diminish this disparity it will 
not be so very long before the Indians equal in numbers not merely 
the Fijians but also the whole non-Indian population of the Colony. 

What of the future? At present, there is plenty of room for 
everybody, and large areas of virgin forest still remain uncleared. 
But already the Fijians have relinquished a good deal of the best 
land in the Colony, and the predominantly Fijian areas tend to be 
the small outlying islands and the inaccessible hill country on the 
main islands. The Fijians, still organized largely on a communal 
basis, unaccustomed to working steadily for more than a week or 
two at a time, and to some extent already endowed with a small 
income from the rent of their leased lands, are as yet incapable of 
competing with the Indians in the economic sphere. The alienation 
of native land in freehold has, of course, in accordance with accepted 
British Colonial policy, been prohibited for many years, and in 
1940 the Fiji Government passed, in the Native Lands Trust 
Ordinance, a measure designed to safeguard the interests of Fijians 
still further by carefully controlling the areas and extent in which 
natives may lease their lands, and at the same time to promote the 
interests of the lessees, largely Indians, who had hitherto complained 
of insufficient security of tenure. It would be a bold prophet who 
would forecast the future of the Fijian-Indian situation, and Dr 
Coulter does not attempt to do so. This is in some respects to be 
regretted, as it would have been interesting to have the views of 
one so well versed in Fijian affairs. But at all events, his book con- 
cisely and impartially sets out the basic factors of the problem. 

Dr Coulter, who is Head of the Department of Geography in the 
University of Hawaii,-was careful to see both sides of the question, 
and undertook field work in India as well as in Fiji to gather material 
for his book. His work will prove invaluable to administrators, 
social anthropologists and indeed anyone concerned with the 
problems of racial relationships. 

By our British wartime standards, Dr Coulter’s book, which is 
printed in Chicago, is beautifully produced. One rather noticeable 
error which occurs in several places, ‘Inazdur Sangh’ for ‘Mazdur 
Sangh’, the Indian Labourers’ Union, mars an otherwise admirable 
ee alte 
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CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN JAPAN 


‘UNTO THE PROGRESS OF THE GosPEL.’ A Narrative of the Japan Mission. 
Compiled by ARTHUR V. CasSELMAN, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of International Missions of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia and St Louis. No price given. 1942. 


HIS book of 105 pages is dedicated to Dr D. M. Schneder, 
missionary to Japan, 1887-1938, partly in lieu of the biography 
which can never be written because his daughter destroyed all her 
father’s papers to keep them from falling into the hands of the 
olice. Dr Schneder was the recipient of many honours in Japan 
but none could equal this volume. It is also a well-merited tribute 
to the Japan mission of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
which has declared its purpose to accept the challenge of crisis, 
to overcome the catastrophe of war and to meet the requirements 
of change with unshaken confidence in the Japanese people. In- 
cidentally the book reflects great credit on the members of the 
Evangelical and Reformed mission as represented by those who 
contributed chapters on their personal experiences, not to mention 
Margaret Schneder Ankeney, who provided the inimitable illus- 
trations. 

The history of the mission is given in some detail, including a 
roster of the missionary staff from the beginning and the list of 
those who were in Japan in the year of actual crisis, 1941. The meeting 
of the Japan mission in America in 1942 must have been poignant, 
but confident also. 

The chapters on ‘Imprisonment in Morioka’, ‘Imprisonment in 
Sendai’, and ‘Internment Sketches’ are characterized by heart- 
warming accounts of Japanese Christians under difficulties, keen 
insight into Japanese psychology, indefeasible good humour and 
charming indications of happy fellowship between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missionaries of various denominations in internment. 
There is no attempt to gloss over official harshness or stupidity. 
In fact they —— a foil against which the loyalty of Japanese 
colleagues and friends shows up all the brighter. 

. The founding of the Church of Christ in Japan is recorded 
succinctly, and the balance of the book is rightly devoted to planning 
for the future in the United States and Japan. One closes it with the 
conviction that this mission will write still more glorious chapters 
in Japan. 

L. S. ALBRIGHT 


New York City 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Mr J. MERLE Davis, director of the department of economic and 
industrial research of the- International Missionary Council, supple- 
ments his discussion of the post-war needs in the younger Churches 
with a study of the qualifications likely to be demanded of mission- 
aries. His article will be followed in October by contributions from 
American and British writers concerned with the training of mission- 
aries. In this same series an article by a Chinese Christian leader is 
also expected, though difficulties of communication prevent its being 
announced in advance for a particular issue of the Review. 


The Rev. Dwicut M. Donatpson, D.D., Ph.D., of the American 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., is Principal of the Henry Martyn 
School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, India. 


The Rev. R. H. W. SHEPHERD, D.Litt., is Principa of Lovedale 
Missionary Institute, Editor of the South African Outlook and Con- 
vener of the Literature Section of the Christian Council of South 
Africa. ti Fie Rp 

The Rev. E. W. Grant is Honorary Secretary of the Christian 
Council of South Africa and head of Lovedale Bible School. 





Mr W. B. WALKER, of the Church Missionary Society, is at work 
at Iganga, Uganda, where he is training vernacular teachers. ; 





Mr Georce Cockin, in Nigeria with the Church Missionary 
Society, has served on the staff of the Awka training college, Onitsha, 
and as a supervisor of elementary schools in the Niger Delta area. 





Mr L. A. Hoce has recently concluded twenty-three years’ 
service in India with the Y.M.C.A., and during ten of them edited 
the Young Men of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


Dr RANDOLPH TUCKER SHIELDS, of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S., was Dean of the Medical Department of the Shantung 
Christian University, Tsinanfu. He is now teaching Pathology in 
the Medical Department of the University of North Carolina. 
35t 
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The Rev. FRANK A. SMALLEY was for a number of years Principal 
of the C.M.S. College, West China Union University, and has ‘ 
recently been appointed Home Secretary of the United Society for 
Christian Literature. ; 





The Rev. Ropert SMITH is Associate Director of the Inter- 
national Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. 





Book reviews are by: Professor L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMs, 
C.B.E., F.R.Hist.S., who has been closely associated, in the course of 
long service in India, with a number of Indian States, and who wasa 
delegate to the Round Table Conference in 1932; the Rev. J. W. 
SweEETMAN, of the Methodist Missionary Society, Secretary for 
Research Projects at the Henry Martyn School; Sir Jonn Hors 
Simpson, K.B.E., C.1.E., whose public services, since his retirement 
from the I.C.S., include a mission to Palestine for the British 
Government in 1930; the Rev. James Rosson, D.Litt., formerly a 
missionary with the Church of Scotland in Arabia; the Rev. SHIRLEY 
Jackson Cast, D.D., formerly of Chicago Theological Seminary, now 
President of Florida School of Missions; the Very Rev. Trran 
Nersoyan, Chaplain of the Armenian Church of St Sarkis, London; 
Miss M. E. Bowser, a Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society 
and a member of the Candidates Committee of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies; the Rev. Nico. Macnicot, D.D., 
D.Litt., whose wide knowledge of India is constantly at the disposal 
of the Review; Miss PHytiis Kasperry, Ph.D., Research Fellow at 
Yale University, 1941-3; Mr Cares S. JOHNSON, Ph.D., Director 
of Social Sciences, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; Mr H. S. 
Scott, C.M.G., a former Director of Education in the Transvaal and 
in Kenya, and a member of the Colonial Office Advisory Committee 


on Education; the Rev. J. W. Burton, Secretary of the Department /: 


of Overseas Missions, Methodist Church of Australasia; the Rev. 
W. H, Wiser, Ph.D., a missionary in India with the American 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; the Rev. J, LEon Hooper, D.D., 
a Secretary of the Foreign Missions Board of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A.; Mr Y. C. YANG, Ph D.,President of Soochow University 
since 1927 and now in the U.S.A.; the Rev. Prof. R. D. WHITEHORN, 
M.B.E., ex-Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council, and 
for several years minister of St Andrew’s, Selangor, F.M.S; Mr 
O. M. Green, for many years Editor of the North China Daily News 
and Correspondent of The Times in Shanghai; the Rev. L. S. AL- 


BRIGHT, Assistant Secretary of the International Missionary Council 
La with the United Church of Canada. 
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In the preparation of the bibliogra graphy the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. pracy Conn.), Mr J. E. g  ndahl 0. 8. Meyer ( Rev. 
N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O Meyer em 
Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg 
Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. (Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith 
tedinbargt. 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of mg in is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 360. 
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Japan, 354; Korea, 355; China, 355; Unity. . 358 
South-East Asia, 3553 India, Burma and 


Ceylon, 385; Cen Asia, 356; Near| XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NoN- 


ast and North Africa, 350; Africa, CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS +. or 
Katee 078 Oi eae yong ——s Religions of India, 359; Islam, 359; 
i feo est Rees 3573 the Pacific, 357; Judaism, 359; General, 359. 
the Jews, 357; Fields General, 357. 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF XII. oe a ee RELA- 
MISSIONS : . 358 ; * 359 
VII. TRAINING AND Quatarica- XIV. New came aad MaGa- 
TIONS OF MISSIONARIES . 358 ZINES : ; . oe 
I. History History of Missionary Societies 


THe Great Century IN NORTHERN} UNDERDEN Hécstss BESKARM. Skildringar 
AFRICA AND ASIA, A.D. 1800-A.D. 1914.| fran Svenska Baptistmissionens arbete. 


Kenneth Scott Latourette. xii+ 502 pp.| Hj. Danielsson. Del. 2. 84 pp. Kr. 

ne. Cart i eager. any , 19 - 230.) 1.50. 1940. Del. 3. 100 pp. Kr. 2, 
olume oO istory of t ‘xpansion St : 

of Christianity. To be reviewed. _ Fou ag. —, Ripeeeene 

Tit ALLA FoLK ocu LANDER. Liasebok i Pictures from the work of the Swedish 


missionshistoria fér skolor. John S. Baptist Missionary Society. Parts 2 and 3. 
Ericsson, Ture Ericsson, Ernst Frostin.] FEmrio AR 1 Kina. Kort historik éver 
262 pp. Stockholm: A.-B. Gebers} Svenska Baptistsamfundets verksamhet 
Férlag. Kr. 4 4:75. 1940. 231. i wey 1891-1941. Hj. Danielsson och 
A history of missions for schools. K. A. Modén, 244 pp. Stockholm; 
24 
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5-75- 1941. 233. 

A short history of the work of the Swedish 
Baptist Missionary Society in China, 
1891-1941. 

Vip YANGTSEFLODENS STRANDER. Svenska 
Missionsférbundets arbete i Central- 
Kina, 1890-1940. G. Palmaer. 342 
pp. Stockholm: Svenska Missionsfér- 
bundets Férlag. Kr. 6.50. 1940. 234. 

The work of the Swedish Missionary 
Society in Central China, 1890-1940. 


En Inpisk Kyrxa. Arvid Bafverfeldt. 
256 pp. Stockholm: Diakonistyrelsens 
Férlag. Kr. 3.75. _- 235. 

The work of the Church of Sweden 
Mission in India. 


Svensk KvINNOMISSION 1 INDIEN, 1890- 
1940. Amy Lagerquist. 40 pp. Stock- 
holm: Diakonistyrelsens Férlag. Kr. 
0.50. 1940. 236. 

Swedish Women Missionary Workers in 
India, 1890-1940. 
VALSIGNELSE. En niarbild fran de indiska 
missionsfalten. pan Holmasen. 111 
Uppsala: J. A. Lindblads Forlag. 
r. 2.25. 1940. 237. 
A picture of the Indian mission fields. 


SjALarR 1 Kamp. Bilder ur den nordiska 


kristna buddistmissionens arbete. Stig 
Hannerz. Stockholm: Diakonistyrel- 
sens Férlag. Kr. 2.25. 1942. 238. 


Pictures from the work of the Northern 
Christian Mission to Buddhists. 

En Ny Port Oppnas. Fran. Svenska 
Missionsférbundets arbete i Ostturkes- 
tan och Indien. G. Palmaer. 03 

p. Stockholm: Svenska Missionsfér- 
Pundets Forlag. Kr. 7.50. 1942. 239. 
The work of the Swedish Missionary 
Society in East Turkistan and India. 


EN aoe gagee Mission 1 OsTERN. Stig 


Hannerz. 3 pp: Stockholm: Dia- 
ippalsipenioens 6rlag. Kr. 0.50. 1942. 
240. 


An account of the work of the Northern 
Christian Mission to Buddhists. 


MAsTaREN PA Koncos Sticar. Fran 
Svenska Missionsférbundets arbete i 
Kongo, 1881-1941. G. Palmaer. 391 

Stockholm: Svenska *Missionsfér- 

on Forlag. Kr.7.50. 1941. 242. 

The work of the Swedish Missionary 
Society in Congo, 1881-1941. 

VAr ZuLuMIssION. En 4terblick och en 
rundtur. Gunnar Dahlquist. 154 pp. 
Stockholm: Diakonistyrelsens Srlaz. 
Kr. 2.25. 1942. 242. 

An account of the work of the Church of 
Sweden Mission among the Zulu people. 
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Svenska Baptistmissionens Forlag. Kr. 


il. Missionary Biography 


Cart JaAKkoB SANDEGREN. Bn Hundraars- 


minne. Elin Silén. < 7. Stock- 
holm : Diakonistyrelaens 6rlag. Kr. 
4-75-19 243. 
Carl fakob Sandegren. A centenary 
volume. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER: his work and 
philosophy. Oskar Kraus. With an 


introduction by A. D. Lindsay. % P 
Illustrated. London: A. & C. Bla = 
1944. 244.0 
A review is in preparation. 


Hans Ecepe. Missionar och folkupp- 


fostrare pa Grénland. John Lager- 
krantz. 66 pp. Stockholm: Lager- 
krantz. Kr. 1.50. 1942. 245. 


Hans Egede, missionary and educator in 
Greenland. 


Vir Man 1 Svart Lanp : Kongomissionar 


E. V. Sjéblom. Arvid Svird. 140 pp. 
Stockholm: Baptistmissionens Forlag. 
Kr. 2.75. 1942. 246. 


A study of E. V. Sjiblom, Swedish 
missionary in Congo. 
Erik FoLtKke. Svensk¢ Missionens i Kina 
grundlaggare. Mimmi Folke. 208 pp. 
Stockholtn : Svenska Missionens i Kina 
Férlag. Kr.4. 1942. 247. 
Erik Folke, founder of the Swedish 
Mission in China. 
En MisstonArs DacBok. Evelyne Blom- 
dahl. 210 pp. Jénképing: Svenska 
“nae aga Forlag. Kr. 3.75. 


19. 
Othe dia ante ofa missionary. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


FrAn StTorRMIGT FjARRAN OsTERN. Elis 
Anvill. 228 pp. Stockholm: Svenska 
Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 4.50. 
1942. 249. 

rom The Stormy Far East. 

Post-War TREATMENT OF JAPAN. 32 pp. 
Boston, Mass. Universities Committee 
on Post-War International Problems. 
Scents. 1944. 250. 

No. xi in a series of analyses for use by 
college and university faculty groups. 


+JAPAN’s EpucATIONAL SysTEM. Kenneth 


K. Kurihara. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1944 (Feb. 23), 35-8. 257. 
+UNRRA AND THE Far East. Raymond 


Dennett. 





Far Eastern Survey (New 
252. 


York), 1944 (Apr. 5), 59-62. 
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+JAPAN’s Power OF RESISTANCE. H. Foster 
Bain. FA, 1944 (Apr.), 424-32. 253! 

POTENTIALITIES OF JAPANESE LIBERALISM. 
C. Burnell Olds. FA, 1944 (Apr.), 
433-43- 254. 

+TuHeE Price oF PEACE For JAPAN. T. A 
Bisson. PA, 1944 (Mar.), 5-25. 255. 

tINDOCTRINATION AND RE-EDUCATION OF 
JaPaNn’s YouTH. Charles Nelson Spinks. 
PA, 1944 (Mar.), 56-70. 256. 


+THE ong Emperor. Helen Mears. 
Yale Review (New Haven), 1944 (Win- 
ter), 238-257. 257. 

Tue IsLanD Roap to Toxyo. Willard 
Price. Yale Review (New Haven), 1944 
(Spring), 517-30. 258. 

tHave We Any FRigENDs IN JAPAN? 
Ramon Lavalle. Free World (New 
York), 1944 (Apr.), 347-54. 259. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Fortune (New 
rare), 1944 (Apr.), whole number. 


i. AND THE PaciFic. Joseph C. 
Grew. National Geographic Magazine 
a D.C.), 1944 (Apr.), 385-414. 


Sua JaPpAN? Nathaniel Peffer. 
Harper’s Magazine (New York), 1944 
' (Apr.), 385-90. 262. 


Korea 


KoREA FOR THE KOREANS: some facts 
worth knowing and a reading list. 
Bruno Lasker. 30 pp. New York: 
American Council — of Pacific 
Relations. 15 cents. 1943. 263. 

The Korean background in outline, and 
a discussion of some immediate problems. 


Gop, MAMMON, AND THE JAPANESE. Fred 
Harvey Harrington. xiv+ 362 pp. 
Madison, heey Se Bap <r of Wis- 
consin Press. . 

Dr Horace N. SRS and | hy aca 
relations, 1884-1905. 

+KoREA IN THE Post-War Wor.p. A. J. 

~ ee FA, 1944 (Apr.), 479-83. 
265. 


China 


Curva, My Curna. Harold B.. Ratten- 
bury. 271 pp. Illus. Map. London: 
Muller. 1§8. 1944. 266. 

See review, p. 346. 


I Mirrens Rixe. Gustav Nystrém. 104 
pp. Stockholm: Svenska Missions- 
férbundets Férla _ 2. 1942. 267. 
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YuNNANS UrFOLK VACKAS. Missions- 
skildring fran Kina. David Leffler. 
79 pp. Stockholm: Filadelfias Forlag. 
Kr, 2.1 1941. 268, 

A stu y of the awakening of the primitive 
people of Yunnan. 


IN THE Post-War Wor.Lp. 28 
pp. Boston, Mass.: Universities Com- 
mittee on Post-War International Prob- 

.lems. 5 cents. 1944. 269. 

No. xii in a series of analyses issued for 
university groups and other organizations 
studying post-war problems. 

+tTHE New Orper 1N Occupiep CHINA. 
E. H. Clayton. Yale Review (New 
Haven), 1944 (Spring), 460-70. 270. 

TREPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT EMERGES 
IN Cuina. C. Y. W. Meng. FA, 1944 
(Apr.), 484-8. ©2717. 

+6000 MILES OVER THE Roaps OF FREE 
CHINA. Josephine A. Brown. National 
Geographic Magazine (Wash., D.C.), 
1944 (Mar.), 355-84. 272. 

See also 233, 234 (Swedish Missions) ; 
247 (Erik Folke) ; 336 (Christian Litera- 
ture) ; 338 (Medical Missions). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East I: Indies) 


PEoPLEs OF SouTH-East AsIA. PREPARED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 


RELATIONS. Bruno Lasker. 288+ xviii 
pp. Illus. New York: Knopf. $3. 
1944. 273. 
See review, p. 341. 

West OF THE Date LINE: CHRISTIAN 


PIONEERING IN SoutH-Easr Asia. Con- 
stance M. Hallock. 64 pp. New York : 
Friendship Press. 50 cents. 1944. 
274. 

An exceptionally artistic pamphlet presen- 
tation of missionary work. 
RELIEF PROGRAM FORTHEN.E.I. P.H.W. 
Sitsen. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1944 (Apr. 5), 62-6. 275. 


FuTuRE FOR BRITISH 


Mataya. Sir Eric Macfadyen. PA, 
1944 (Mar.), 49-55. 276. 
India, Burma and Ceylon 
I Kamp FOr INnpreNs RADDNING. Uno 


Axelsson. 223 pp. Stockholm : Foster- 
landsstiftelsens Férlag. Kr. 4.50. 1942. 





In the Middle ingdom 


277. 
The Struggle for the Salvation of India. 
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Vip ALLA VATTEN. En missionar beriattar 


om Indien. Gertrud Lindberg. 79 
Stockholm: Fosterlandsstiftelsens Fér- 
lag. Kr. 1.75 1943. 278. 

all Waters. A missionary’s account 
of India. 

Tue Way Out. C. Rajagopalachari. 30 
PP. Bombay and London: Oxford 

niversity Press. 8as. 1s. 1944. 279. 
An appeal for a careful, unbiased recon- 
sideceten of the Cripps offer. 

Inp1A AGAINST THE STORM. Post Wheeler. 
350 PP. P pea York: Dutton. - $3.50. 
1944. 

Thtiia’s ‘Sib towards’ free self-govern- 
ment, with a shrewd appraisal of her leaders. 

I VARLDEN FORAKTADE. Indiska kvinno- 
bilder. Ellen Séderstrém. 

Stockholm : 11. epee Forlag, 
Kr. 0.50. 1 rr. 
Pictures from the life of Indian women. 

tInpIAN YOUTH AND THE Y.M.C.A. L. A. 
Hogg. IRM, 1944 (July), 280-6. 282. 

+Tue InpIAN DeapLock. Reginald Coup- 
land. PA, 1944 (Mar.), 26-37. 283. 


tHinpus AND Mus.ims Do Get ToGETHER. 

. Henry Carpenter. Asia and the 

Americas (New York), 1943 (Nov.), 
638-40. 284. 

{GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE PAKISTAN 
Scueme. O. H. K. Spate. Geographic 
sen (London), 1943 (Sept.), 125-36. 

285. 

{DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN yi on A.E. 
Kane. Political Science Quarter — (New 
York), 1944 (Mar.), 49-82. 

{BEHIND THE JAPANESE LINES IN BURMA. 
Bernard Ferguson. Yale Review (New 
Haven), 1944 (Spring), 418-45. 287. 

See also 235-40 (Swedish Missions) ; 337 
(Church and Mission Presses); 340 
(Christian Home) ; 347-3 (Church and 
Theology); 344 (Training of Lay 
Leaders) ; 346-8 (South India re oe . 
354 (Evangelization of Muslims). 


Central Asia 


Tue Soviet Far East AND CENTRAL AsIA. 
William Mandel. xviii+158 New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$2.50. 1944. 288. 

Sond: ies determining factors in the Soviet 
Union’s wartime (and probably post-war) 
foreign policy. 

PA OxxArra 1 Moncouiet. Brev och 
dagboksblad. Ulla Lidman Frostenson. 
192 pp. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 


Forlag. Kr. 4.25. 1942. 289. 
On an ox-cart in Mongolia. Letters and 
annotations. 
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The Near East and North Africa 


P-| THE Wor_LpD OF THE AraBs. Edward J. 


Byng. xx+325 pp. Boston: 
Brown. $2.50. 1944. 290. 
An outline of the contemporary life, 
historical significance, culture and future 
importance of the Arabic-speaking East. 
Turkey, Key To THE East. Chester M, 
Tobin. 170 pp. New York: Putnam. 
$2. 1944. 292. 
Clear, concise, historical picture, bringing 
out the Republic’s struggles wd © a 
worthy place in an wnfvien ly world 
Jupaga Lives Acain. Norman Bentwich. 
191 pp. Illustrated. London: Gollancz, 
8s. 6d. 1944. 292. 
See review, p. 319. 


Little, 


PALESTINE, LAND OF PROMISE. Walter 
Clay Lowdermilk. 236 pp. New 
York: Harper. $2.50. 1944. 293. 


A land conservation expert studies the 
capacity of Palestine as to population 
absorption, land reclamation and industrial 
development. Favourable to Jewish im- 
migration. 

tA Near East Economic COovunci. 
Emanuel Neumann. World Economics 
(Washington), 1943 (July—Oct.), 52-5. 
294. 

+WILL THERE BE AN ARAB FEDERATION? 
J. Schacht. Great Britain and the East 
(London), 1943 (Sept. 25), 15-17, 27. 
295. 

tSociaL TRENDS IN THE Near East. 
William Haas. World Economics (Wash- 
ington), 1943 (July-Oct.), 38-45. 296. 

{SCIENCE AND CULTURE IN THE NEAR 
East. Gustave E. Grunebaum. World 
Economics (Washington), 1943 .(July- 
Oct.), 56-62. 297. 

tAMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN 
THE Near East. S. Ralph Harlow. 
World Economics (Washington), 1943 
(July—Oct.), 63-7. 298. 

+ARABIA AND THE Future. Gerald de 
Gaury. Royal Central Asian Fournal 
(London), 1944 (Jan.), 40-7. 299. 

+THeE CuHorce oF A CALIPH IN IsLam. 
S. M. Yusuf. - Islamic Culture (Hydera- 
bad), 1943 (Oct.), 378-96. 300. 

+Turkey. Geoffrey Crabbe. Royal Cen- 
tral Asian Fournal (London), 1944 (Jan.), 
48-63. jor. 

+THe LeBanon. J. Anderson Burley. 
The Nineteenth Century and After 
(London), 1943 (Dec.), 248-52. 302. 

+Back OF THE LEBANESE CRisis. Jamil M. 
Baroody. Asia and the Americas (New 





York), 1944 (Feb.), 76-9. 303. 
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¢Soviet Wooinc oF PALESTINE : RussiAN- 
British COMPETITION IN THE MIDDLE 
East. Eliahu Ben-Horin. Harper’s 
Magazine (New York), 1944 (Apr.), 
413-18. 304. 

{THe Recent DEVELOPMENT OF CRAFTS 
AND INDUSTRIES IN PALESTINE. W. A. 
Stewart. Africa (London), 1944 (Jan.), 
265-70. 305. 

+Persia. Ann K. S. Lambton. Royal 
Central Asian Journal (London), 1944 
(Jan.), 8-22. 306. 

¢IRAN’s PaRT IN THE PRESENT WAR. 
A. H. Hamzavi. Asiatic Review (Lon- 
don), 1944 (Jan.), 72-9. 307. 

Suez CANAL AND THE OUTLOOK FOR 
EcypTt. H. L. Hoskins. American 
Political Science Review (Menasha, Wis.), 
1944 (Feb.), 110-19. 308. 


Africa 
(General) 

CoLoniAL Po.icies IN Arrica. H. A. 
Wieschhoff. 138 pp. Phila.: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. $1.50. 
1944. 309. 


Places major emphasis on the politically 
dependent territories, but includes the 
Union of South Africa for the influence of 
its Native policy. African handbook, 5s. 

TAFRICAN Facts AND AMERICAN CRITI- 
cisMs. Margery Perham. FA, 1944 
(Apr.), 444-57. 310. 

See also 332 (Church and Education). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


AFRIKANEN VALJER Kristus. Omvindel- 
sen hos naturfolken i Kongo.  Efr. 
Andersson. 128 pp. Stockholm: Sven- 
, 8ka Missionsférbundets Forlag. Kr. 
1.75. 1943. 3II. 

The African Chooses Christ. The con- 
version of the primitive people in Congo. 
¢THE LAND AND EDUCATION IN THE Iso 
Country oF Soutu-East NIGERIA. 
George Cockin. IRM, 1944 (July), 
274-9. 3IIa. 

¢Dire ALLGEMEINE UND KIRCHLICHE LaGE 
AUF DER GoLpkUsTe. H. Biichner 
EMM, 1944 (Jan.), 8-19. 322. 

¢Staat UND KIRCHE AUF DER GOLDKUSTE. 
E. Kellerhals.§ EMM, 1944 (Jan.), 
19-29. 3123. 

See also 24z (Church of Sweden Mission 
in Congo); 244 (Albert Schweitzer) ; 

246 (E. V. Sjéblom). 
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East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 
PA PionjArstic 1 TANGANYIKA. Martin 


Nordfeldt. 163 PP. Stockholm : Fos- 
terlandsstiftelsens Férlag. Kr.3. 1940. 
314. 


Pioneering in Tanganyika. 
Aventyr 1 CENTRALAFRIKA. K, J. Petters- 


son. 176 pp. Stockholm: Svenska 
Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 2.75. 
"1941. 315. 


Adventures in Central Africa. 
TANGANYIKA, A CHALLENGE TO THE 
CuurcH. John Aberly. Lutheran 
Church Quarterly. (Gettysburg, Pa.), 
1944 (Jan.), 83-6. 376. 
South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
tA RiruaL oF KINGSHIP AMONG THE 
Swazi. Hilda Kuper. Africa (London), 
1944 (Jan.), 230-57. 317. 
See also 242 (Church of Sweden work 
among Zulus) ; 333 (Church and Native 
Education) ; 345 (Christian Council). 


America and the West Indies 
THE WONDERLAND — Raphael V. 
Lasso. xvit+296 pp. New York: 
Alpha-Ecuador "Publications. 


19 318, 
ncyclopedic handbook, useful for quick 
reference. 

Unpber Séperns Kors. Missionsskildrin- 
gar fran Brasilien. Erik Jansson. a I. 
176 pp. Kr. 3.50. 1941. Del. 2. 203 

. Kr. 4. 1942. rebro: Orebro 

Missionsférenings Foclag, 319. 

‘Under the Southern Cross. 
pictures of Brazil. 

+THE Necro 1n Brazit. Margaret Ann 
Sweeney. Catholic World (New York), 
1944 (Apr.), 62-5. 320, 

The Pacific 

+ WILL THE PaciFic BE BROWN oR YELLOW ? 
Willard Price. Natural History (New 
York), 1944 (Mar.), 120-7. 32z. 


The Jews 
ANTISEMITISMEN GENOM TIDERNA. Orsaker 
och historia. Efraim Briem. 348 
Stockholm: Natur och Kulturs cn 
Kr. 12. 1940. 322. 
Antisemitism through the Ages: 
and history. 


Fields General 
Tue FreNcH CoLonigs, Past AND FUTURE. 
Jacques Stern. xviii + 331 pp: New 


York: Didier. $3. 1 323. 
A good general fli ini 


Mission 


motives 
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+ INDEPENDENCE FOR COLONIAL AsIA—THE 
Cost TO THE WESTERN WorLD. Law- 
rence K. Rosinger. Foreign Policy 
Reports (New York), 1944 (Feb. 1), 
whole number. 324. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Svak PA TaL OM MiIssIONEN. Sam. 
Perman. 64 pp. Stockholm : Diakon- 
istyrelsens Férlag. Kr. 1.50. 1942. 
“A ‘reply to questions about missions. 

TEVANGELIsTIC MOoBILITyY AND THE 
GROWTH OF ‘THE CuHuRCH. OD. 
-~ rene NCCR, 1943 (Dec.), 423-8. 
326. 

+THREE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES OF Major 
MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE. George 
Drach. “Lutheran Church Quarterly 
(Gettysburg, Pa.), 1944 (Jan.),.87-92. 
327. 


Vil. verene one Qualifications 

of Missionaries 

MAN Power IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CuurcH. J. McLeod Campbell. 102 PP 
London: Press and Publications Board. 
2s. 6d. 1944. 328. 

See review, p. 329. 

La VocaTION MissionnairE. J. Badert- 
scher. 14 PP: Lausanne: Mission 
Suisse dans l’Afrique du Sud. 50 cents. 
1943. 329. ; weet ‘ 

Reprint of an important article in April 
1943 issue of La Revue Missionnaire. 

+THE PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES FOR 
THE Post-War Era. J. Merle Davis. 

’ IRM, 1944 (July), 241-53. 330. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
+ReELicious EpucATION AND SoME oF Its 
Critics. D. Emrys Evans. Religion in 
‘Education (London), 1944 (Mar.), 33-8. 

331. 

+THe CHurcH Overseas AND COLONIAL 
EpucaTion.  W. B. Walker. IRM, 
1944 (July), 267-73. 332. 

THe C HES AND THE FUTURE OF 
Native Epucation. R. H. W. Shep- 
herd. Lovedale: Lovedale Press. 6d. 

-. 333. 


I 
ae of an article in South African 
Outlook, Dec. 1943. 
t+Les Lancuss INpIGENEs ET L’ENSEIGNE- 
Alfred 
Revue Missionnaire 
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et Lucien Peyrot. 
Lausanne), 1944 (Jan.), 2-12. 
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THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. Com. 
mittee on World Literacy and Christian Friends 
Literature. 30 pp. New York : Foreign ‘See pa 
Missions Conference of North America, 
10 cents. 1944. 335. CuurcH L 
Five addresses on the situation regarding William 
literacy and literature in specific areas. Christia 
ee oe wae bb. <.. on 
. Smalley. » 1944 (July), 296-303, 
~~ oe 
+A GLIMPSE OF THE MIssION AND CHuRcK Commu 
Presses OF INDIA. L.A. Crain, NCCR, Faith a 
1944 (Jan.), 17-22. 337. from th 
Churc 
Medical Rectory 
+MeEpIcAL Missions IN Cuina. Randolph 1944. 
Tucker Shields. IRM, 1944 (July), Answe 
287-95. 338. number | 
+ComBINED EFFORTS AND PRIORITIES, aad . 
G. M. Oldham. Journal of the Christian ® ference « 
Medical Association (Miraj), 1943 (Nov.), +Mission 
324-7- 339. NCCR, 
1X. The Younger Churches XI. Ch 
THe $CurisTIAN Home. Discussion 
Topics No. 1. National Christian 
Council of India. 14 pp. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society for India, +Some A 
2 aS. 1944. 340. _£ M. M. 
+A THeoLocy For INp1a. _T.R. Krishna }  cottah), 
Rao. NCCR, 1943 (Dec.), 416-23. 
ae Tue Pros 
+TuHe CHurcH AND Post-War _Inpia. 128 
P. D. Devanandan. Guardian (Madras), laa 
1943 (Dec. 2), 569-70; (Dec. 9), See re 
581-2. 342. + 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE ON f War, 
THEOLOGICAL EpucaTion. G. H. C. } (Apr.), 
Angus. NCCR, 1944 (Jan.), 7-11.‘ ‘Tue Pi 
343. PLACEN 
¢THe Traintinc oF Votuntary Lay | IRM, 1 
Leapers. W. Scopes. NCCR, 1944 +Munami 
(Feb.), 56-61. 344. Williarr 
‘ 96-137. 
X. Comity, Co-operation and | lan Roc 
* Unity Vaccord 
' sophie 
+THeE CurisTIAN CoUNCIL OF SOUTH@ arabe, 
Arrica. R. H.W. Shepherd and E. W. | avec n 
Grant. IRM, 1944 (July), 258-66. 345. Gauthi 
South Inpia: THe MEANING OF THE | + 5) 
ScHEeme ror Cuurcu Union. Edwin] 14 Bs 
James Palmer. 32 London: ee 
Student Christian Movement Press. ‘Tue C 
6d. 1944. 346. Pu 7 
See review, p. 330. ILOst 
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CuurcH UNION IN SoutH INDIA: THE 
pers eres. F. J. Western. 
6 pp. ley magge + | Dudley : 
Friends “yj eunion. 1944. 347. 

See review, p. 330. 

CuurcH UNION IN ae Y Inpia. A. T.P. 

Williams. 15 pp. London: Student 
. Christian ions Press. 6d. 1944. 

8. 

4 review, p. 330. 

RuLEs AND CusTOMS OF CHURCHES CON- 
CERNING INTERCOMMUNION AND OPEN 
CoMMUNION. World Conference on 
Faith and Order. 52 pp. Obtainable 
from the Conference secretariat : Christ 
Church, Oxford, England; St John’s 
Rectory, Washington, Conn., U.S.A. 
1944. 349. 

Answers to questions addressed to a 
number of Churches in 1940, for considera- 
tion by the Commission on Intercommunion 
now being constituted by the World Con- 
P ference on Faith and Order. 
¢Missionary Comity. J. H. Maclean. 
NCCR, 1944 (Jan.), 12-17. 350. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of India 


Na Aspects OF VILLAGE HINDUISM. 
M. Frost. The Pilgrim (Palam- 
as 1943 (Oct.), 84-94. 351. 


Islam 
Tue Prospects oF Istam. L. E. Browne. 
128 pp. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 6s. 1944. 352. 
See review, p. 312. 

tIsLaM AND Missions IN A WORLD AT 
War. Murray T. Titus. MW, 1944 
353. 
+THeE PREVALENT ATTITUDE OF Com- 
PLACENCY. Dwight M. Donaldson. 
IRM, 1944 (July), 254-7. 354. 
+MunamMMaD: His LiFe AND PERSON. 
William Thomson. MW, 1944 (Apr.), 
96-137. 355. 
tlsn Rocup (Averroés) Traité décisif sur 
accord de la religion et de la philo- 
‘ sophie suivi de l’Appendice: texte 
@ arabe, traduction francaise remaniée 
avec notes et introduction, par Léon 
Gauthier. Alger: Editions Carbonel. 
P+ s0+ 38 pp. 356. 

new text and revised enasiiaien of 
Ibn Rushd’s Fasl al-Magal. Of particular 
interest for its criticism of al-G i. 
{Tue CONCEPTION OF SUBSTANCE IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE IKHWAN AS-SAFA 
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Judaism 
Tue New DIMENSION IN EVANGELISM. 
Robert Smith. IRM, 1944 (July), 
304-11. 36I. 


See also 292-3 (Jews in Palestine). 


General 


THe WRETCHEDNESS AND GREATNESS OF 
THE CHurcH. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 
88 pp. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 2s. 6d. 1944. 362. 

A review is in preparation. 

+Curist’s REVELATION OF Gop. A. J. 
Appasamy. The Pilgrim (Palamcottah), 
1943 (Oct.), 73-84. 363. 
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age : VARLDSKRISEN. Arvid Biafver- 
feldt. s P- Stockholm: Diakon- 
istyreleens 6rlag. Kr.o.50. 1940. 364. 
Missions in the world crisis. 
Come Over Into MacEpDonlia. 
Allen. xviii+ 313 pp. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press. $3. 
1943. 365, 
en years’ work in applying and develop- 
ing an articulated scheme of rehabilitation 
and uplift in the Balkans and Asia Minor. 
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Our Cotonites: A CHALLENGE. H. M. 
Grace. ay gee 2 Edinburgh House 
Press. 32 pp. 6d. 1944. 3675. 
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relation to the peace sett ement, with a 
challenging presentation of the onus resting 
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Race: Nation: Person. A symposium, 
edited by J. M. Corrigan and G. Barry 
O’Toole. xii+436 pp. New York: 
Barnes & Noble. $3.75. 1944. 368. 
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and nationalism problems, by European 
and American Roman Catholics. 


Wuat CurRIsTIANS STAND FOR IN THE 
SecutakR Wor.p. William Temple. 


16 pp. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. . 368a. 
Reprinted from the Christian News Letter,. 


+Recicious Liserty. F. Ernest Johnson. 
evenaan (New York), 1944 (Spring), 
181-94. 369. 

+tDemocracy IN CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
Mrs S. K. Roy. NCCR, 1943 (Dec.), 
429-34. 370. 

+Native SELF-GOVERNMENT. Melville J. 
Herskovits. FA, 1944 (Apr.), 413-23. 
371. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
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American Journal of Sociology (Chicago), 
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+RAcE IN THE WortpD To Come. Alvin 
Johnson. Yale Review (New Haven), 
1944 (Winter), 193-200. 378. 
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The International Missionary Council.—Plans are in hand, as these 
Notes go to press, for a meeting of available members of the Ad Interim Com- 
mittee and of other Christian leaders to take place in London on June 20th. 
A number of directions in which special responsibilities are likely to develop 
in relation to the post-war situation will be discussed and reports from 
National Christian Councils, several of which have recently met, will also 
be available for guidance. The work of the Council’s department of social 
and economic research has developed considerably during the war period, 
under the direction of Mr Mertx Davis, and plans for its further extension 
will also be examined at the meeting. 

The Rev. Dr J. W. Decker is considering the possibility of a visit to 
China towards the end of the year and is hoping also to go to Australia. 
The appointment of the Secretary of the International Missionary Council 
who is to succeed Dr William Paton is at the time of writing before the 
nominations committee. It is hoped that it can be made in time for him to 
take up office in October. (The international character of the circulation of 
the International Review of Missions, with which these Notes are distributed, 
necessitates going to press at a date which is too early to allow of an announce- 
ment concerning the appointment of the new Secretary, though it is antici- 
pated that it will have been made before these Notes appear on July Ist.) 

Miss Marcaret Wrone, Secretary of the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa, hopes to leave for a visit to West Africa as 
soon as travel facilities permit. Her plans include consultation with Mr 
Jackson Davis and Mr Thomas Munro Campbell, of the United States, who 
are leaving shortly for West Africa on a field study. 


Africa.—Owing to the likelihood of difficulties of transportation, the 
Caristian Councit or SourH Arrica is making alternative plans to those 
connected with the proposed national conference on Evangelism, and is 
organizing instead five provincial conferences, to take place in the Western 
Cape, Eastern Cape, Natal, Orange Free State and Kimberley, and the 
Transvaal, towards the end of September, on the subject of ‘ The Gospel 
and the Common Man’. Delegates from the Christian Council took part 
in January in a widely representative conference called by the Secretary 
for Native Affairs to discuss Native education. The Christian Council dele- 
gates presented the views recently embodied in resolutions drafted by the 
Executive, to the effect that Native education should be controlled by the 
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Union Department of Education through a director assisted by regional 
superintendents and advised by a Council on which missionary and African 
interests would be represented. 

The biennial meeting of the Tancanyixa Missionary CounciL is to be 
held in July at Dar-es-Salaam. - é 

A meeting of the Conse, Protestant pu Conco was held from March 
3rd to 10th at Léopoldville. Twenty-seven non-Roman Catholic missionary 
organizations are now affiliated to the Council. The secretary has had a 
welcome opportunity of discussing with M. Paul Tschoffen, one-time Colonial 
Minister and now Conseiller d’Etat du Gouvernement Belge, and M. Emile 
Gorlia, Secrétaire Général du Département des Colonies, while they were 
in Léopoldville, the situation of non-Roman Catholic missions in Congo. 


Sweden.—The Swedish Missionary Council has decided not to. wait till 
1945, when its triennial retreat for missionaries and others would be due, 
but to hold it from August 19th to 27th next, at Holsbybrunn. The Church 
of Sweden Mission and Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsen have nineteen 
missionaries ready to leave for Tanganyika as soon as conditions permit. 


Switzerland.—The formation is announced of the National Missionary 
Council of Switzerland, in which are merged two previously existing organiza- 
tions, namely, the Association of Missionary Societies of Switzerland and the 
Committee of Missionary Societies in Switzerland. There are nine member 
societies in the newly constituted body, and the chairman is Dr A. Zimmer- 
mann, of Kiisnach, Ziirich, with the Rev. Marc Du Pasquier as vice-chairman 
and Missionsinspektor E. Kellerhals, of Basel, as secretary. 


Great Britain—A deputation of the British Council of Churches, led 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, was received by the Secretary of State 
for India on May 18th and presented the following resolution : 


The British Council of Churches is greatly concerned at the political deadlock 
in India and at the growing alienation and distrust between the Indian and the 
British peoples. It welcomes the reiteration by the Viceroy, in his recent speech 
to the Indian Legislature, of the promise of complete self-government for India. 
It urges that, in spite of all the difficulties, the Government should provide facilities 
for renewed consultation between the leaders of all Indian parties, even while some 
are still interned, believing that this is a necessary condition of any real progress 
towards a settlement. 


The officers of the India Committee of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, the Rev. Norman Goodall (chairman), who also spoke in support 
of tHe resolution, the Rev. Stanley H. Dixon (Secretary) and the Right Rev. 
Bishop Western (Associate Secretary), were associated with the deputation. 
The past three months have been notable for centenary celebrations of 
Christian organizations. May 8th was observed by the Salvation Army as 
the centenary of William Booth’s dedication of himself to his great life-work 
of evangelism ; and on June 6th the Young Men’s Christian Association 
commemorated its foundation, by the twenty-two-year-old George Williams, 
in a drapery warehouse in St Paul’s. Churchyard, one hundred years ago. 
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North America.—The Jubilee Annual Meeting of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America was held in Chicago, January 3rd to 7th, 1944. 
The programme was filled with world-wide planning for the days ahead—a 
future based on a more unified approach, fullest partnership with the national 
churches and leadership and self-searching on the part of the ‘ sending’ 
churches that they may be worthy of their task. Some 575 delegates and 
visitors were registered, including over 60 foreign missionaries. 

The Right Rev. Geoffrey Cranswick, Bishop of Tasmania, addressed a 
meeting of the India Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference, while 
on a brief stay in New York on his way, with Mrs Cranswick, to Tasmania. 

Miss Ruth Ure, who held the portfolios for literacy, literature and the 
Christian Home in the National Ghristian Council of India, on April Ist 
assumed new duties in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., promoting 
these three special branches of Christian service in all the foreign fields of the 
denomination. 

The Latin America Literacy Project carried on jointly by the Committee 
on World Literacy and, Christian Literature and the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America will conclude in June with a literacy seminar in 
Cuba under the direction of Dr Frank C. Laubach. 

Over twenty thousand copies have been sold of Dr Laubach’s The Silent 
Billion Speak by the Missionary Education Movement. The M.E.M. showed 
a 37 per cent increase in business in 1943. The study theme for 1944-5 is 
South-east Asia, for 1945-6 Africa and for 1946-7 India. 

The Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature recently 
allocated $11,500 to area committees of the F.M.C. for literacy and literature 
in China, India, Africa and Latin America. 

The India committee has transmitted $23,000 to the National Christian 
Council of India and $2000 to the Indian Red Cross. These sums were 
contributed by 29 Boards for the relief of famine sufferers. The committee 
is co-operating in plans to secure further church aid for this purpose. 

A nation-wide public campaign for funds for the Christian medical centre 
at Vellore will be com about September Ist. American boards have been 


_ active in helping to meet immediate needs, for additional members of the 


faculty and for capital funds. 

Mrs George Bryce of India and Canada heads a committee making a 
study of the Christian home. The study is being made under the direction 
of a new committee of the F.M.C., of which Mrs Charles Sears is chairman. 
Dr Anna Noble White, Mrs Otis Moore and Mr John Reisner are serving as 
advisory committee. 

World Day of Prayer offerings in the United States for 1943 totalled 
$108,275.53, a substantial advance on those of any previous year. One 
fourth of this sum is used for Christian literature, and one fourth for the 
eight union Christian colleges for women in the Orient, through the Committee 
on Special Programme and Funds, F.M.C. The balance is used for home 
mission projects. 

Dr Frank T. Cartwright of the Methodist Board is now giving half time 
to the Committee on East Asia’s sub-committee on China. He is setting up 
a group of conferences across the country with select groups of China mission- 
aries in order that the problem of post-war church relationships and missionary 


IV 
programmes may be thoroughly explored. The presence of Bishop W. Y, 
Chen, Secretary of the National Christian Council in China, who arrived in 
the United States in February, has been of great help to the Committee in 
its planning. 

On February 23rd and 24th, the Committee on East Asia’s sub-com- 
mittees on Post-war Planning in China, Japan and Korea all held meetings, 
At the Korea committee meeting Dr Armstrong of the United Church of 
Canada Board presented a paper on the future of Korea which had been 

repared by former missionaries of the United Church of Canada in Korea, | 
The Committee requested Dr Armstrong to send this paper to all mission 
boards with work in Korea, with the request that they make similar studies, 

As to areas of co-operation for future work in Korea, the Committee decided 
that the production of suitable Christian literature was one field in Which 
co-operative planning could begin now. They passed on to the Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Literature of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference a request for $37,150 for literature needs to be spread over a three- 
year period. It was also decided that education and medicine were other 
fields of co-operation in Korea which mission boards should explore. 

The Japan Committee received a memorandum on a united approach to 
post-war Japan. This memorandum was amended and referred back to the 
officers for revision, for redrafting and presentation to boards at a later date, 

On January 7th a medical missions luncheon was given in Chicago. 
Three doctors and three nurses in the medical missionary group lately 
repatriated on the Gripsholm from the Far East were introduced, and Dr; 
Walter H. Judd, formerly a medical missionary of the American Board in’ 
China, and now a Representative in Congress from Minnesota, gave a fine’ 
introduction of medical missionaries to a metropolitan group of doctors and 
nurses and their friends. 

Still another pattern, for making known to church groups the Christian 
ministry of health and healing, was followed at the First Congregational 
Church in Oak Park, IIl., on March 26th, 1944. An afternoon:discussion, © 
led by Dr Edward H. Hume, took place on the theme, ‘ The Church’s Part © 
in Reconstruction’. The second part of the programme consisted of a Forum | 
at the evening service. After an address on ‘ The Building of High-ways by | 
Medical Missionaries’, the congregation questioned the speaker for nearly © 
an hour. 

The Rural Missions Co-operating Committee is sponsoring a Rural Missions | 
Summer Workshop, June 16th to July 14th. The purpose is to make available 
under selected leadership to furloughed and newly appointed missionaries | 
the creative thinking and action of the last two decades relating to the Rural — 
Church, Village Worship, Home and Family Life, Lay and Pastoral Training, / 
Religious Education, Literacy and Literature, Village Health and Sanitation, 
Church Finance, Comprehensive Programme, Livelihood, Understanding 
and Use of Environment ; and to provide concrete help to the missionaries 
in the fields of interest indicated above. 

One week-end will be devoted to a conference of Board Secretaries and 
missionaries to discuss the implications of the war on the Christian overseas 
enterprise among rural people and the changes in missionary policy and | 
programmes which may be necessary or desirable in the post-war period. 
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